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He  who  ihould  attempt  to  (hift  thefe  fccnes  of  airy  vifion 
for  thofe  of  real  knowledge,  might  expe£l  to  be  treated 
with  fcom  and  anger  by  the  whole  theological  and  metaphy- 
seal tribe,  the  Mafters  and  the  Scholars.  He  would  be  de- 
Ipifed  as  a  plebeian  Philofopher,  and  railed  at  as  an  Infidel; 
it  would  be  founded  high  that  he  debafed  human  nature.  ,, 
In  fuch  clamour  as  this  the  voice  of  truth  and  reafon  would 
be  drowned,  and  with  both  of  them  on  his  fide,  he  who  op- 
pofed  it  would  make  many  enemies  and  few  converts.  Nay, 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  fome  of  thefe,  if  he  made  any,  would 
fay  to  him  as  foon  as  the  gaudy  vifions  of  error  were  difpel- 
kd,  and  till  they  were  accuftomed  to  the  fimplicity  of  truth, 
Po/  me  occidijiif. 

Lord  BOLINGBROKE. 
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PREFACE. 

^jT'HE  following  pages  are  the  prodiiBiom  cf 
the  idle  hours  of  one  ivho  meaneth  not  to  dic- 
tate^ but  merely  to  deliver  his  own  feniiments  and 
opinions  upon  fever al  fiibje&s  iifually  ejleemed  to 
he  of  the  greatefi  importance.  Whether  ihefe  fen- 
timetits  and  opinions  coincide  or  not  with  thofe  of 
any  other  perfon,  living  or  deady  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmojl  indifference  to  him.  No  copy  ofthemfoally 
with  his  confenty  be  fold;  which  circumjlance^ 
added  to  their  own  iifignificancey  makes  it  very 
unlikely  that  his  fuperiors  in  parts  and  learning 
fhould  honour  them  with  any  kind  of  cenfure  or 
ctnimadverfion  :  But  the  writer  of  them  declares^ 
that  if  fo  improbable  an  event  Jlould  happen y  it 
would  give  him  very  great  fatisfaBion  and  plea- 
furCy  as  he  f:all  always  be  glad  to  acknowledge 
and  retraB  any  error  when  properly  convinced 
thereof 

CON- 
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*-^^^*HAVE  read  Ochinus's  famous 
't  I  v  Labyrinth,  the  whole  Debate  be- 
\  /  tvveen  Bifhop  Bramhall  and 

Mr  HoBBEs,  Mr  Locke's  chapter 
on  Powery  both  in  the  firft  and  in  a  iubfe- 
quent  edition,  M.  Jaquelot's  Conformite  de 
la  Foy  avec  la  RaiJoUj  M.  L  e  i  b  n  i  t  z's  EJfaU 
de  Theodicee,  Dr  Clarke's  Anfvver  to  Mr 
Collins  on  Human  Liberty y  Mr  Chub b's 
Vindication  of  Gods  moral  Characfer,  and  what 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  faid  on  this  fub- 
je6l  in  feveral  parts  of  his  Philojlpbical  Works  j 
and  to  my  great  furprize  have  not  met  with 
a  fingle  argument,  abftra6led  from  Revela- 

B  tion. 
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tion,  of  the  Icafl:  weight,  as  it  aj^peareth  to 
me,  to  prove  that  Man  ib  a  free  agent ;  equi- 
vocal terms,  begging  the  qiiefticn,  and  chang- 
ing the  ftate  of  the  qncftion  in  various  man- 
ners, and  particularly  by  flying  to  arguments 
drawn,  or  pretended  to  be  drawn,  from  con- 
fequences,  together  with  a  few  more  fubter- 
fuges  of  the  like  nature,  feem  to  be  the  only 
fupports  on  which  the  maintainers  of  Hu- 
man Liberty  reft  the  merits  of  their  caufe. 

Mr  Locke  in  his  Anfwer  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Worcefler,  as  it  ftands  quoted  in  the  tenth 
edition  of  his  Effay,  Vol.  H.  Page  165,  166. 
has  the  fubfequent  paflage,  'viz.  *'  But  yoiir 
**  LordQiip,  as  I  guefs  by  your  following 
"  words,  would  argue  that  a  material  fub- 
*'  fiance  cannot  be  a  free  agent  j  whereby  I 
**  fuppofe  you  only  mean  that  you  cannot 
*'  conceive,  or  fee,  how  a  folid  fubftance 
*'  (hould  begin,  flop,  or  change,  its  own 
*'  motion.  To  which  give  me  leave  to  an- 
*'  fwer,  that  when  you  can  make  it  conceiv- 
*'  able  how  any  finite,  created,  dependent 
**  fubflance  can  move  itfelf,  or  alter,  or  flop 
*'  its  own  motion,  which  it  muft  (be  able 
"  to  do)  to  be  a  free  agent,  I  fuppofe  you 
**  will  find  it  no  harder  for  God  to  beftow 

*•  this 
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**  this  power  on  a  folid  than  on  an  unfohd 
**  created  fubftance.  —  In  the  prefent  cafe, 
*'  God  having  revealed  that  there  Ihall  be 
"  a  day  of  judgment,  I  think  that  is  foun- 
"  dation  enough  to  conclude  that  men  are 
"  free  enough  to  be  made  anflverable  for 
"  their  actions,  and  to  receive  according  to 
"  what  they  have  done,  although  how  man 
*'  is  a  free  agent  furpafs  my  explication  and 
"  comprehenfion." 

What  Mr  Locke  fays  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
MoLiNEUx,  Page  23,  24,  8yo.  of  his  Fami- 
liar Letters  J  on  the  fubjed:  of  Free-ivilly  and 
likewife  the  difference  betwixt  the  chapter  on 
Power  as  it  ftands  in  the  firft  edition  of  his 
EJay,  and  as  it  is  in  the  fubfequent  editions, 
are  very  well  worth  obfervation  ;  whatever 
Mr  Locke's  opinion  might  be  as  a  philofo- 
pher,  his  prejudices  obliged  him  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  man  muft  be  a  free  agent  *. 

I  am 

*  No  man  can  have  a  truer  refpevS^  and  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  this  incomparable  perfon  than  I  have  ; 
but  I  think  the  following  pafiage,  taken  from  feme  au- 
thor whofe  name  I  do  not  recollcc^^,  is  net  only  applica- 
ble to,  but  is  likewife  the  beft  excufe  that  can  be  made 
for,  Mr  Locke,  with  re^urd  to  his  manner  of  treating 

the  fubje(S  of  Free-will. !l y  a  de  gramii  bommes  qui 

B  2  entrainh 
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I  am  forry  to  fay  that  my  Lord  Boling- 
BROKE  gives  his  opinion  too  peremptorily  on 
the  fide  of  Human  Liberty  3  among  feveral 
paflages  in  his  Philofcphical  Works  1  have  par- 
ticularly remarked  the  following,  Vol.  L 
Page  40,  102.  Vol.  IV.  Page  97,  382.  Vol. 
V.  Page  29,  85,  103,  105,  106,  108,  109, 
350,  8vo. 

When  fuch  a  writer  as  Mr  Locke  is  re- 
duced to  call  for  the  afliftance  of  Revelation 
in  a  philofophical  inquiry  ,  when  another 
great  author,  for  fuch  Dr  Clarke  undoubt- 
edly was,  flies  to  arguments  deduced  from 
fuppofed  confequences,  in  order  to  render 
his  adverfary,  or  at  leaft  his  opinion,  odious, 
Vide  his  Anfwer  to  Mr  Collins  j  and  when 
a  writer  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's  im- 
menfe  parts  and  learning  can  put  upon  pa- 
per fuch  paiTages  as  are  above  referred  to,  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  read  any  more  on 
the  fubjcifl  of  Liberty  and  Neceffity  j  whole 

volumes 

entrainh  far  quelques  prejuges  veulent  alfolu/nent  que  cer- 
taines  opinions,  qii' lis  jont  fort  refolus  de  joutenir,  foient  Us 
•veritables.,  avant  que  iVavcir  exajn'inis  de  fens  rofjis  fi  elles 
le  font  efftdlivement ^  ^  enfuite  Us  taclunt  toujour s  de  tour- 
ner  tout  ce  quils  dfmt  ou  ecrivent  du  cofie  de  leur  fnti- 
nicnt^  au  lieu  de  conformed  de  bonne  foy  leur  fentimtnl  a  a 
quils  trouviHt  etre  vray  a  la  fin  de  Luis  recherches. 
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volumes  wrote  in  defence  of  the  latter  would 
not  have  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  weight 
with  me  as  fuch  arguments  brought  in  lup- 
portof  the  formerbyMr  LocKFj  DtClarke, 
and  my  Lord  Bolixg broke. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  a  tranfient 
view  of  the  difference  between  each  of  thefe 
three  great  mens  manner  of  treating  the 
queftion  of  Human  Liberty.  Mv  Lord  Bo- 
LiKGBROKE  very  roundly  aiTerts  that  man  is 
a  free  agent,  nay,  that  his  being  fo  is  a  iclf- 
evident  propofition,  and  cannot  be  denied 
without  lying  or  renouncing  our  intuitive 
knowledge ;  and  yet  declines  entering  into 
any  difquifition  of  this  queftion,  for  fear  of 
g-oing  out  of  his  depih  in  founding  imagi- 
nary fords  which  are  real  gulphs,  wherein 
many  of  the  talleft  philofcphers  have  been 
drowned,  and  where  even  the  cautious  Mr 
Locke  was  loft  *. 

B  3  Mr 

*  Dr  Clarke  in  his  A:.iwer  to  Mr  Collins,  Page 
2-;,  takeb.  n'tice  of  Mr  Locke's  being  much  perplexed 
with  regard  to  man's  being  able  to  fufpend  willing  or  r.o. 
But  why  was  Mr  Locke  thus  perplexed  ?  —  Becaufe 
he  had  rafhly  undertaken  to  fquare  a  circle,  /.  e.  to  make 
the  refult  of  a  philofophicai  inquiry,  conirary  to  the  phe- 
nomena, and  rclcly  upon  principles  of  human  reafon, 
coincide  with  and  a^^ree  to  the  fyftcm  of  religion  cRa- 
blifhed  in  his  country. 


[  6  ] 
Mr  Locke,  furprlzed  to  find  that  the  re- 
fult  of  his  philofophical  inquiries  led  him  to 
conclufions  contradidory  to  certain  early  re- 
ceived prejudices,  or  opinions,  from  which 
he  was  determined  not  to  depart,  vainly  en- 
deavours to  diftinguifli  away  thofe  conclu- 
fions by  fine-fpun  metaphyfical  refinements, 
in  a  manner,  furely,  mod  unworthy  of  a 
writer  of  his  great  penetration  and  can- 
dour -f-. 

Dr  Clarke,  as  it  appears  to  me,  aims 
at  nothing  more  tlian  to  puzzle  and  perplex 
his  readers,  both  by  the  intricate  and  confuf- 
ed  manner  of  his  /\nfwer  to  Mr  Collins, 
and  by  the  various  metaphyfical  and  dialec- 
tical fubtleties  contained  therein  j  and  as  the 
vi6lory  is  ufually  adjudged  not  to  thofe  who 
have  truth  on  their  fide,  but  to  him  who  has 
the  laft  word  in  the  debate,  the  Do6lor  by 
threatning  Mr  Collins  with  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  civil  *  magiftrate,  or  at  leaft  in- 
finuating  the  probabifity  of  fuch  interpofition, 
not  only  prevented  that  gentleman  from  un- 
ravelling his  artful  fophifms,   but  likewife 

eifedually 

•f-  Vide  his  chapter  on  Power. 

*  Vide  conclufion  cf  Dr  Clarke's  Ar.fwer  to  M^ 
Collins  on  Liberty. 
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effectually  fecurcd  the  having  the  laft  word 
in  the  oifpute  to  himfelf;  v/ell  knowing  that 
by  thefe  means  his  Anfwer  to  Mr  Collins 
would  be  looked  upon  as,  and  afierted  to  be, 
a  full  and  compleat  one,  both  by  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  and  by  the  much  more  nu- 
merous tribe  of  thofe  who  judge,  condemn, 
2nd  extol,  without  readlns:. 


B  4  Sfx 
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Six    OBJECTIONS    againj  the 
Do&ri?ie  of  Necessity. 

I.  T  T  is  contradictory  to  the  univerfal 
feeling  of  mankind.     Page  9. 

II.  1  T  is  a  melancholy  and  uncomforta- 
ble profpefl.     Page  17. 

III.  IT  maketh  God  the  author  of  fin 
againft  himfclf,  and  the  efficient  caufe 
of  all  moral  ill.     Page  ig, 

IV.  MAN  has  within  himfelf  a  power 
of  beginning  motion,  or  a  felf-moving 
principle,  and  therefore  muft  be  a  free 
agent.  Page  22.  And  in  Remarks  upon 
Dr  Clarke's  Anfwer  to  Mr  Collins, 
pajjtm. 

V.  IT  would  if  generally  believed  be  pro- 
du(51ive  of  very  mifchievous  confequen- 
ces.     Pages  22,  23. 

VI.  I T  leaveth  neither  contingency,  nor 
virtue,  nor  vice,  in  the  world.  Page  25. 


O  B  J  E  C 
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OBJECTION. 

T  F  the  unlverfal  feeling  of  mankind  does 
not  convince  us  that  we  are  free  agents,  it 
miifl  be  faid  that  our  great  Creator  has  de- 
ceived us,  /.  e.  has  impreiTed  upon  us  a  full 
perfuafion  of  what  is  not ;  and  if  in  this  in- 
ftance,  why  not  in  many  others  ?  are  we 
then  fure  of  any  thing  ?  are  v,e  fure  of  the 
exiflence  of  the  external  world  *  ? 

This  objeflion  feems  to  fet  out  with  a  fal- 
lacy }  can  it  be  made  appear  that  our  great 
Creator  has  imprefTed  any  perfuafion  what- 
ever on  our  minds,  which  are,  I  conceive, 
fo  formed  that  our  firil  ideas  are  ftamped 
upon  them  by  the  imprefTion  of  outward  ob- 

je(5ls> 

*  I.  The  queflion  is  not  what  a  man  fays,  or  thinks 
that  he  feels,  but  whether  fuch  feeling  be  well  or  ill 
grounded,  and  whether  it  be  real  or  imaginary. 

2.  When  a  man  fays  that  he  feels,  I  muft,  before  fuch 
aflertion  has  any  weight  with  me,  examine  whether  he 
does  r/jt  irrpofe  upon  hlmfelf,  or  endeavour  to  do  fo  up- 
on me. 

3.  Bodily  feeling,  i.  e.  that  feeling  which  arifes  from 
the  impreffion  of  external  objects  upon  our  bodies,  is  very 
different  from  that  feeling  which  we  call  moral,  and  by 
which  we  are  faid  to  feel  that  we  are  free  agents,  or  have 
a  freedom  of  will. 


jeds ;  notions  or  perfuafions  come  afterwards, 
And  it  is  the  talk  of  reafon  and  reflection  to 
examine  whether  thefe  are  formed,  and  taken 
up,  upon  true  or  falfe  principles ;  to  do  which, 
or  even  to  reflect  at  all  upon  the  operations 
of,  what  we  call,  our  intelle6lual  faculties,  is, 
I  conceive,  the  lot  of  very  few  of  the  human 
fpecies. 

It  might  pofTibly  be  a  very  proper  and 
fufficient  anfwer  to  this  objedfion,  to  deny 
the  univerfality  of  the  feeling,  with  the  fame 
peremptorinefs  with  which  it  is  ufually  al- 
ferted  j  but  as  great  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  this 
feeling,  by  no  lefs  an  author  than  Lord 
BoLiNGBROKE,  I  Will  throw  out  a  few  loofe 
thoughts  upon  it,  v/ithout  much  regard  to 
order  or  method. 

I  muft  in  the  firft  place  obferve,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  true  that  men  univerfally  feel 
themfelves  to  be  free  agents  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  words,  or  have  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  their  being  fo.  They  do  indeed  feel 
that  they  can  do  as  they  will,  abflra6led  from 
natural  impediments,  but  it  is  falfe  that  they 
univerfally  feel  themfelves  able  to  will  as  they 
will  or  pleafe,  or  to  abftain  from  willing  as 

they 
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they  do  will ;  and  without  fuch  an  ability  or 
power  they  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  Iree 
agents.  Men  have  intuitive  knowledge  of 
their  being  able  to  do  as  they  will ;  but  it  is 
the  confequence  of  meditation  and  refleclion 
to  perceive  and  difcover  that  they  are  not 
able  to  omit,  or  abilain  from,  doing  as  they 
will,  and  that  they  are  under  an  abfolute 
phyfical,  /.  c.  natural  neceffity  of  acling  or  of 
abilaining  from  action,  according  to  the  laft 
determination  of  their  will. 

Upon  neceffitarian  principles  in  all  volun- 
tary motions  or  actions,  /.  e.  in  thofe  mo- 
tions or  acl:ions  which  are  produced  in  con- 
fequence of  our  wiUing  them,  motives  necef- 
fitate,  that  is  to  fay,  necefTarily  determine  the 
choice  or  will,  and  choice  or  will  when  ^o 
determined  necefTarily  produces  the  motion 
or  aftion,  unlefs  fome  natural  impediment 
prevents  the  motion  or  aflion  from  taking 
place.  What  Mr  Hobbes  fays  relative  to 
Bifhop  Bramhall  holds  good,  I  prefume, 
in  general,  that  as  the  queftions  whether 
man  be  free  to  will,  or  whether  he  be  free 
to  do  as  he  will  in  fuch  things  as  are  within 
his  power,  are  two  diftind  and  different 
queftions,  thofe  who  are  not  able  to  diftin- 

guiih 
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guifli  between  them  would  do  well  to  med- 
dle with  neither ;  but  they  who,  well  know- 
ing the  difference  between  them,  bring  ar- 
guments to  prove  the  latter  when  the  quef- 
tion  folely  relates  to  the  former,  deal  unin- 
genuoufly  and  fraudulently  with  their  read- 
ers. Lord  Doling  BROKE  will  hardly  be  in- 
cluded, at  leaft  not  by  any  reafonable  per- 
fon,  in  either  of  thefe  two  clafles  j  but  when 
luch  an  author  as  his  Lordfhip  can  affert 
that  every  man  is  confcious  of  his  having  a 
freedom  of  will,  although  fome  men  are  ab- 
lojrd  enough  to  deny  it,  we  muft  be  allowed 
to  fay,  what  he  himfelf  fays  with  regard  to 
an  aifertion  of  Mr  Locke's,  that  writers 
Ihould  learn  to  be  lefs  dogmatical,  and  read- 
ers to  be  lefs  implicit. 

The  advocates  for  neceflity  affert,  that 
man  is  not  a  free  agent,  although  he  ima- 
gines, or  thinks  that  he  feels,  himfelf  to  be 
one ;  can  it  therefore  be  deemed  fair  to  bring 
this  imaginary  or  pretended  feeling  as  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  man  is  a  free  agent  ? 

There  ought  furely  to  be  a  diftin<5lion 
made  between  what  is  termed  phyfical,  and, 
what  is  called,  moral  feeling  -,  would  it  be 

improper 
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improper  to  call  the  one  a  natural,  and  the 
other  an  artificial  feeling?  In  many  cafes 
we  are  fubje6l  to  be  deceived  by  the  firft  im- 
preffions  of  the  former  i  not  however  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  give  us  any  reafon  to  doubt 
of  the  exiftence  of  the  external  v/orld,  what- 
ever may  have  been  pretended  or  really  ima- 
gined by  whimfical  metaphyficians. 

The  univerfal  feeling  of  our  being  free 
agents,  feems  to  be  exaftly  parallel  to  another 
feeling  or  confcioufnefs  which  every  man  is 
faid  to  have  in  his  own  breaft,  with  refpeft 
to  the  re6litude  or  pravity,  fitnefs  or  unfit- 
nefs,  of  any  aflion  j  both  thefe  feelings  pro- 
ceed, I  conceive,  from  the  fame  caufes.  Vide 
Page  37. 

The  ideas  we  receive  from  fenfation  reach 
tip  to  the  apparent  nature  of  the  fubftances 
which  caufe  them  j  and  I  am  farther  con- 
vinced of  the  exiftence  of  external  objects  by 
their  effedts ;  but  that  which  is  called  moral 
feeling  is  equivocal  in  many  inftances,  poili- 
bly  in  every  one,  and  as  to  this  particular 
perfuafion,  or  feehng,  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve the  fad:  of  our  being  free  agents  from 
our  earlieft  childhood,  and  it  is  a  queftion 

never 
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never  entered  into  at  all  by  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, and  the  different  prejudices  of  every 
man  are  too  often  an  obffruclion  to  its  be- 
ing candidly  examined,  even  by  thofe  who  are 
the  beft  qualified  to  examine  other  queftions 
with  penetration  and  candor. 

This  fame  feeling  feems  to  be  little  more 
than  the  lively  inward  fcntiment  of  Descar- 
tes J  and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  quote  a  paf- 
fage  from  M.  Leibnitz,  who  is  fometimes 
at  leaft  a  ftrong  maintainer  of  Human  Liber- 
ty *.  Ceji  pourquoy  la  raifon  que  M.  Descar- 
tes ^  cilleguce  pour  pr over  V indcpmdance  de  mi 
acliom  libres  par  un  pretcndu  Jentunent  vif  in- 
terne na  point  de  force.  Nous  ?ie  pouvons  pa% 
fentir  prcprement  notre  independance^  &  nous  ne 
7J0US  appercevons  pas  toujours  des  caujes,  fouvent 
imperceptibleSi  dont  notre  refolution  depende, 

Theodicee,  Part  L  Se^Sl.  50. 

I  conceive  that  all  mankind,  until  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary  by  inftrudion,  or  by 
a  long  courfe  of  refleclion,  are  as  fully  fatis- 
fied,  and  have  as  clear,  fenfible,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  them,  uncontrovertible,  feeling  of 

their 

•  Vide  Theod.  Part  I.  Sed.  34.  and  the  latter  part  of 
Sedl.  50, 
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their  forming  ideas,  and  of  their  feeing  ob- 
je£ls,  a6tively,  as  they  are  and  have  of  their 
being  endued  with  free  will ;  does  it  there- 
fore follow  that  they  are  neither  fure  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  external  world,  nor  of  their 
own  exiftence  ?  As  to  the  proportion  itfelf, 
how  few  are  there  who  underfland  the  mean- 
ing of  iti  be  pleafed  to  aik  the  firft  dozen 
perfons  you  meet  whether  they  do  not  feel 
themfelves  to  be  free  agents,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  afk  each  of  them  what  they  under- 
fland by  the  terms  of  the  queftion. 

That  every  man  before  he  reflects  and  con- 
liders  upon  this  fubjeft,  believes  himfelf,  and 
is  fully  fatished  that  he  feels  himfelf  to  be 
free,  is,  I  prefume,  not  to  be  doubted  3  but 
this  belief  or  feeling  will  not,  I  conceive, 
ftand  the  teft  of  an  analyfis,  I  mean  an  ana- 
lyfis  of,  what  we  call,  our  intelleclual  facul- 
ties, viz,  perception,  judging,  willing. 

II  ne  faut  pas  quils  me  dte7it^  tl  ejl  vray  car 
"lous  le  voyes  &  fentes  aifiji',  il  faut  quils  ms 
dient  ji  ce  que  ye  penfe  fentir  ye  Ic  fans  pour t ant 
en  effet  -,  ^  Ji  ye  le  fens  quils  me  dicnt  apres 
pourquoy  ye  le  fens,  &  comment,  &  quoy. 

Montaigne. 

// 
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II  ejl  dont  naturel  que  les  hommes  fe  perfuadefit 
quih  fe  determinent  cux  meftnesy  ?na}s  il  rejle  d 
exam'mer  s'ih  fe  trompent  en  cda  ccmme  en  line 
infinite  d'autres  chofes  qiiils  affirment  par  wie 
efpece  d'infiin^,  &  fafis  avoir  employe  les  medi- 
tations  philofophiqiies. 

Bayle  refponfe  aux  queftions  d'un 

Provincial. 

^omodo  autem  cpiniones  totius  ce^oi  qui  bus  in- 
fantia  protinus  imbuitur  evinces  f 


er -y?  ?^  "^B  c^  "^  or '^ 

S^IR.    SH  SASH.  -^ 


I  HAVE 
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I  HAVE  read  fomewhere  an  obje(51Ioii 
brought  againftthedoclrine  of  NecelTityfrcm 
the  fuppofition  of  its  being  a  melancholy  and 
uncomfortable  profpecl*^  furely,  to  confi- 
der  this  matter  upon  principles  of  human 
reafon,  the  very  contrary  is  true ;  to  contrafb 
it,  upon  thefe  principles,  with  the  oppofite 
fyftem  believed,  or  pretended  to  be  believed, 
by  the  objeflor,  will  require  very  little  trou- 
ble ;  in  the  one,  man  is  under  the  direclioa 
of  an  all-wife  Creator  ^  in  the  other,  he  is 
expofed  to  the  various  temptations  arifmg 
from  the  world,  the  flefh,  and  the  devil ; 

endued 

•  Dr  Clarke  makes  this  objetS^ion  in  his  Anfwer  to 
Mr  Collins  on  human  Liberty, and  the  manner  in  whiclx 
he  makes  it  is  very  remarkable,  being,  as  it  appears  to 
xne,  a  plain  though  tacit  iicknouledgment  of  his  cefear. 
The  Doctor  expatiates  upon  this  htad  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  Anfwer  j  but  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous 
than  a  pathetic  whining  txpoftulation  in  a  philofophic?.! 
difpute  ?  Was  that  learned  divine  fincerely  of  opinicn 
that  the  refult  of  Mr  Collins's  Inquiry  would  render 
the  human  fpccies  a  jot  the  more  or  tl.e  Icfs  free  agents, 
than  they  would  have  been  if  fuch  Inquiry  had  nevtr  been 
entered  into?  Was  he  fincerely  of  opinion,  that  ths 
manner  wherein  it  fliould  plainly  be  made  appear  tliac 
God  had  conftituted  the  human  fyftem,  fuppofing  that 
manner  to  be  what  it  would,  was  not  abfoiuieiy  right 
and  for  the  beft  ? 

C 
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endued  it  is  true  with  free  will,  but  liable  to 
eternal  damnation  if  he  makes  a  wrong  elec- 
tion. He  is  moj-eover,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  many  devout  Chriftians,  often  pre- 
deflinated  to  damnation  from  his  mother's 
womb  i  whether  the  fame  perfons  join  the 
belief  of  this  do6lrine  with  that  of  free  agency, 
I  neither  know  nor  fliall  ever  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  inquire  :  But  this  is  not  all,  if  a 
man  happens  to  die  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Chriftian  Church,  the  whole  body  of  Chrif- 
tians, I  conceive,  agree  that  he  is  infallibly 
damned  y  and  each  ie6t  of  Chriftians  either 
without  any  or  with  the  fmalleft  exception, 
concur  in  damning  all  men,  Chriftians  as 
well  as  others,  who  do  not  join  in  commu- 
nion with  that  church  which  each  of  them 
p'onounces  to  be  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
and  of  which  but  one  can  be  the  true  *. 
Vide  Appendix,  N°  I. 

*  Did  not  Adam  by  one  fingle  acl  of  bis  Free-will 
entail  the  wrath  of  God,  death,  and  damnation,  upon 
his  poflerity  ?  —  Et  dubitarnui  acihuc? 


BOTH 
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BOTH  divines  and  theills,  at  leafl:  fome 
of  each,  join  in  forming  another  objection 
againft  the  doctrine  of  Neceffity,  by  aflert- 
ing,  that  this  do6lrine  maketh  God  the  au- 
thor of  fin  againft  himfelf,  and  the  efficient 
caufe  of  all  moral  ill  *  j  now  I  will  fairly 
own  that,  abftra61:ed  from  Revelation,  I  can 
neither  conceive  the  poftibility  of  the  crea- 
ture's 

*  If  man  thinks,  fpeaks,  and  atSts  neceflarily,  muft  we 
not  fay  that  God  is  the  author  of  wicked  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  ?  I  anfwer,  firfl,  that  the  qucilion 
is  whether  man  does  or  does  not  thiuk,  fpeak,  and  act 
neceflarily  ;  a  fmcerc,  humble,  necefiitarian  theifl  pre- 
tends not  to  account  for  every  thing  relative  to  God  and 
man  ;  and  I  anfwer,  fecondly,  that  the  nature  and  for- 
mal reafon  of  fin,  in  a  philofophical  difpute,  and  Reve- 
lation apart,  being  wholly  taken  away  and  annihilated 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  man's  being  duly  proved  to  be  a 
necefTary  agent,  all  arguments  againft  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
ceffity brought  during  the  inveftigation  of  that  quefiion, 
and  founded  upon  the  fuppofed  abfurdity  of  its  making 
God  the  author  of  fin  againft  himfelf,  are  merely  beg- 
ging the  queftion  %,  and  confequently  do  not  deferve  to 
have  the  leaft  regard  paid  unto  them  by  any  plain  man 
of  common  underftanding. 

N.  B.  Sin  is  only  fpoken  of  here  as  an  ofi^ence  againft: 
God,  abftraited  from  all  other  confiderations  whatever. 

J  /*.  e.  the  exiftence  of  fin,  or  the  pofiibility  of  the  creature's  finning 
againft  its  Creator,  the  pofiibility  of  which,  hovvever  clearly  proved  by  the 
authority  of  Revelation,  the  defenders  of  Liberty  would,  I  conceive,  find 
fome  difficulty  in  proving  upon  principles  of  human  realon,  and  abftiaiud 
from  that  authority. 

C    2 
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ture's  finning  againil:  its  Creator,  nor  per-* 
ceive  the  leaft  difference  betwixt  permitting 
and  caufing  with  rcfpeft  to  an  acknowledged 
firfl  Caui'e  of  infinite  power  and  vvifdom  *. 
^od  e/i  caiifa  caufa  ejl  cauja  caufati^  is  furely 
a  felf-evident  propofition  in  this  cafe.  But 
if  man  can  be  proved,  as  I  conceive  he  may, 
philofophically  fpeaking,  to  be  a  neceflary 
agent  by  arguments  founded  upon  the  actual 
flate  of  things,  no  fuppofed  confequences  can 
invalidate  fuch  proof,  and  thofe  confequen- 
ces, being  however  firft  duly  proved,  muft 
be  admitted  let  them  be  what  they  will ;  I 
fufpecl  that  thofe  confequences  are  not  fo 
much  infifted  upon  from  a  due  veneration  of 
the  Creator,  as  from  the  fuppofed  import- 
ance of  the  creature.  I  mult  likewifc  add, 
that  anfwers  given  to  objedions  founded  up- 
on confequences  are  given  merely  ex  abuji- 
dantid,  for  the  truth  of  a  propofition,  and 
whether  certain  confequences  neceflarily  flow 
from  it,  are  two  diftincl  queilions,  and  not 
to  be  blended  into  one,  iioi"  is  it  fair  and  can- 
did, although  it  be  a  very  common  practice, 
to  fkip  from  one  to  the  other. 

*  I  v.'ill  here  jud  mention  that  I  am  not  unacquainted 
v/ith  the  f:!]y  and  unmeaning  diftinctign  between  God's 
cperativc  and  his  permiilive  will. 

THE 
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THE  following  Letter  was  v/rote  feve- 
ral  years  ago  in  confequence  of  feme  difcourfe 
on  this  fubje^L,  and  therefore,  I  hope,  may 
without  much  impropriety  be  introduced  in 
this  place. 

Dear  Sir, 
''BE  pleafed  to  take  the  following  hints 
^'  into  your  confideration  when  you  are  a- 
^'  gain  difpofed  to  amuie  yourfelf  with  the 
"  queftion  of  Human  Liberty. 

"  That  Dr  Clarke  and  other  polemick 
"  divines  fliould,  in  their  v/ritings  on  this 
"  fubjefl,  cavil,  raife  much  metaphyfical 
"  duft,  call  names,  and  then  triumph,  is  by 
"  no  means  furprizing  j  but  it  is  matter  of 
**  great  furprize  to  hear  men  of  a  very  dif- 
"  ferent  turn  from  them  reafon  in  juil"  the 
^*  fame  manner  as  they  do,  peifonal  abufe, 
"  and  even  that  not  always,  excepted. 

"  There  are  three  arguments  brought  by 
"  the  maintainers  of  Human  Liberty,  every 
*'  one  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
*'  fallacy.  The  firfi  fallacy,  I  prefume,  con- 
*'  fifts  in  drawing  a  conclufion  which  does 
l^  by  no  means  follow  from  the  premifes, 
C  3  "  vr^' 
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'•Jz.  that  man  is  a  free  agent  becaufe  he 
is  able  to  move  and  aft  as  he  wills  or 
pleales,  abftrafted  from  natural  impedi- 
ments ;  which  ability  or  power  is  ufually, 
but  I  think  very  improperly,  called  a  power 
of  beginning  motion.  Man  is  endued 
with  a  motive  faculty,  or  power  of  mo- 
tion, in  the  fame  manner  that  all  other 
animals  are.  but  how  motion  is  commu- 
nicated to  matter,  or  how  the  animal  kin4 
are  endued  with  vitality,  is  what  I  by  no 
means  pretend  to  account  for. 

"  The  fecond  fallacy  confifts  in  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  arguing  ;  The  affertors 
of  Neceflity  fay,  that  man  is  not  a  free  a- 
gent,  although  he  imagines,  or  thinks  that 
he  aftually  feels,  himfelf  to  be  one  -,  but 
the  maintainers  of  Liberty  bring  this  ima- 
ginary feeling  as  a  fclf-evident  proof  of 
man's  being  free,  which  is  furely  nothing 
more  than  begging  the  queflion. 

"  There  is  a  third  argument  brought  by 
the  aflertors  of  human  liberty,  drawn  from 
the  mifchievous  confequences  which,  it  is 
faid,  would  follow  from  the  do6lrine  of 
neceflity  being  generally  received.     This 

«'  argument^ 
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*^  argument,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  ought  not  to 
"  be  introduced  while  the  main  queflion  is 
*'  under  confideration,  being  a  manifefl 
*'  change  in  the  ilate  of  the  queftion.  I 
"  conceive  however  that  it  is  an  objeclicn 
**  of  no  weight,  for  the  fituation  of  human 
"  creatures  in  this  world  is  fuch  that  it  h 
*'  morally  impoffible  that  this  doctrine  fliouid 
"  ever  be  generally  received,  probably  not 
"  by  one  man  in  a  million,  nor  will  the  fpe- 
*'  culative  belief  of  it  be  attended  with  any 
**  bad  confequences  with  refpecl  even  to  this 
"  very  man's  manner  of  a6ling :  And  for  tb^c 
^'  proof  of  this  affertion  I  need  only  cielire 
*'  you  to  refleft  upon  the  time  of  life  when 
"  the  inveftigation  of  fuch  queilions  as  this 
"  of  Liberty  and  Necedity  is  entered  into  ; 
"  habits. of  acling  are,  unchangeably,  form- 
"  ed,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind  have  ta- 
**  ken  too  deep  root  to  be  intlrely  eradicat- 
"  ed,  long  before  queftions  of  this  kind  ai  e 


*'  ever  thought  of. 


Adieu. 


''  P.  S.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  ar- 

*'  gument  drawn  from  the  univerfal  feeling, 

"  or  experience  of  mankind,  is  of  no  weight 

**  to  prove  that  man  is  free  from  necelTity, 

C  4  »'  but 
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*'  but  at  the  fame  time  I  am  thoroughly  fa- 
"  tisfied  that  this  imaginary  feehng,  the 
*'  child  of  education  and  habit,  will  now 
*'  and  for  ever  confirm  the  human  fpecies, 
"  a  particular  inftance  here  and  there  ex- 
*'  ccptcd,  in  a  fixed  and  unalterable  belief, 
*'  or  perfuafion,  of  their  being  free  agents. 
"  ^and  a  la  co7nmunicationy  on  Ji  Yon  'veut  a 
**  la  contagion^  que  Ion  craint^  je  ne  la  crois  pas 
*'  poflible.  Chaqiie  homme  efi  Ji  fortement  con- 
**  '•oaincii  de  la  verite  des  principes  dont  on  a  imbu 
"  &  comme  abrcine  fon  enfance  %  fon  amour 
**  propre  fe  croit  Ji  inter ejfe  a  les  fcutenir  &  a 
**  ?ien  pci?it  demordre,  que  qua?jd  jaurois  la 
**  chofe  aujji  Jortement  a  cccur  qiCelle  meji  in- 
"  dijj'crentey  avec  toute  I  eloquence  de  Ciceron, 
*'  yV  ne  pourrois  convaincre  perfonne  d'etre  dam 
"  I'erreur,'* 

La  Mettrle. 


j^   ^   -^   -^   -^   ^ 
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OBJECTION. 

THE  doclrlne  of  NecefTity,  if  admitted, 
leaveth  neither  Contingency,  nor  Virtue,  nor 
Vice  in  the  world. 


ANSWER. 

I T  moft  affuredly  does  not,  that  is  to  fay 
according  to  the  common  and  ufual  accep- 
tation of  the  terms  Contingency,  Virtue, 
Vice  *. 

*  I  mud  here  obfen'e  that  ahhough  the  doif^rine  of 
neceiTity  leaveth  neither  virtue  nor  vice  in  the  world  ac- 
cording to  the  common  and  ufual  acceptation  of  thofe 
words,  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  take  away  or  alter  the  re- 
fpeflive  good  or  bad  effects  of  thofe  a6lions  which  we 
term  virtuous  or  vicious,  nor  will  it  diminifli  or  increafe 
the  number  of  either  of  the  two  forts.  They  who  arc 
not  able  to  perceive  and  diftinguifh  this,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  queftion  of  Liberty  and  Neceflity ;  I  nei- 
ther write  for,  nor  communicate  to,  fuch  perfons  j  nor 
indeed  Is  this  note  inferted  with  any  view  to  them. 


I  AM 
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1  A  M  frequently  afked  the  following 
queftion,  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  if  you 
are,'  upon  principles  of  human  reafon,  con- 
vinced of  man's  being  a  neceffary  agent  you 
neverthelefs  talk  in  certain  cafes,  project,  and 
feel  remorfe,  as  if  you  were  fatisfied  of  your 
being  a  free  agent  *  ?  The  anfwer  is  moil 
ready  j  When  did  I  ever  pretend  to  any  ex- 
emption in  this  point  from  the  prejudices  of 
education  and  habit  ?  When  was  I  ever  ab^ 
furd  enough  to  fuppofe  myfelf  differently 
formed  from  other  human  creatures,  on  all 
of  whom,  according  to  thofe  principles,  our 
great  Creator  has  impofed  the  neceflity  of 
talking,  /".  e.  in  certain  cafes,  projecting,  and 
feeling  remorfe,  as  if  they  were  fully  fatisfied 
of  their  being  free  agents,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  formed  them,  and  by  the  fitu- 
ation  wherein  he  has  placed  them  ? 

It  is  not,  I  am  perfuaded,  from  any  fupc- 
rior  fagacity  or  penetration  that  here  and  there 
an  animal  of  the  human  fpecies  fees  or  thinks 
that  he  fees  into  the  plan  of,  what  we  call, 

moral 

*  For  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  I  am,  philofophically 
fpeaking,  a  neceflary  agent,  /.  e.  becaufe  there  is  an 
equal  neceflity  for  my  talking,  proje£\ing,  and  feeling  re- 
morfe, as  there  is  for  all  other  events  and  aftions,  and  as 
there  was  for  thofe  things  happening  which  occafioned 
fuch  talking,  (5*f. 
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moral  as  well  as  into  that  which  we  call  phy- 
fical  neceflity,  but  from  a  chain  of  thinking 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  him  not  to  follow. 

Hoc  qucque  fatale  ejl  f.c  ipfum  exptiidcre  faiiim. 

It  is  furely  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  an 
animal  which  is  begot,  born,  vegetates,  eats, 
drinks,  fleeps,  wakes,  p-fles,  ih-ts,  and  dies, 
in  fpite  of  its  teeth  *,  to  hear  fuch  an  ani- 
mal, I  fay,  boaft  of  its  being  a  free  agent; 
and  complain  of  even  the  fuppofition  of  the 
poflibility  of  the  contrary  being  true,  as  of 
the  mod  heinous  and  ofFenfive  derogation 
from  the  importance  of  its  fpecies. 

No  animal,  however,  feems  to  be  flri6lly 
fpeaking  contemptible,  unlefs  you  will  fup- 
pofe  man  to  be  a  free  agent,  who  is  furely 
upon  that  fuppofition  both  an  odious  and 
contemptible  animal ;  But  a  difficulty  wall 
then  arife  3  Why  was  fuch  an  animal  created 
and  endued  with  free-will  ?  I  only  mention 
this  as  ad  hominem  ;  the  world  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  doubtlefs  created  for  wife  and 
good  purpofes  totally  unknown  to,  and  pof- 
libly  for  ever  unknowable  by,  us. 

Which 

*  May  I  not  fay  likewUe  perceives,  thinks,  refle<Sis, 
Remembers,  forgets,  loves,  hates,  hopes,  fears  ?  ^i-. 
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Which  method  of  arguing  has  the  great- 
eft  appearance  of  candor ;  That,  of  men  wha 
only  maintain  and  fupport  their  opinion,  real 
or  pretended,  by  peremptory  aflertions,  equi- 
vocal terms,  unmeaning  diftindlions,  and 
frivolous  quibbles,  or  by  appeals  to  an  ima- 
ginary feeling,  nay  even  by  appeals  to  facred 
authority,  in  a  philofophical  difpute  -,  who 
change  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  more  ways 
than  one;  who  endeavour  to  render  their 
opponents  odious  by  ufing  arguments  drawn 
from  fuppofed  confequences,  and  who  at  laft 
threaten  them,  if  not  plainly  at  leaft  oblique- 
ly, with  the  hand  of  power:  particular  in- 
fiances  of  all  which  aflertions  may  with  the 
greateft  eafe  be  produced  from  the  writings 
of  no  lefs  authors  than  Mr  Locke,  Dodlor 
Clarke,  and  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  :  Or, 
an  humble  method  of  fearching  into  the  real 
ftate  of  things  by  an  analytical  inquiry  into 
the  operations  and  faculties  of,  what  we  call^ 
our  minds,  "uiz.  perception,  judgment,  will, 
and  from  their  manner  of  influencing  or 
cauflng  human  agency,  proceeding  to  confl- 
der  whether  there  be  a  greater  probability  of 
man's  being  a  free  agent,  or  of  the  contrary  ? 

The 
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The  maintainers  of  Human  Liberty  fome- 
tlmes  declare,  that  the  inveftigation  of  this 
queflion  is  furrounded  with  inextricable  la- 
byrinths and  unfathomable  gulphs ;  and  at 
other  times  aflert,  that  man's  being  a  free 
agent  is  fo  felf- evident  a  truth,  and  fo  clearly 
founded  on  the  univerfal  feeling  of  mankind, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  controverted  without  a 
manifeft  He,  and  a  home-felt  contradiction  to 
our  clearefl  and  beft- determined  ideas.  I 
leave  to  them  the  tafk  of  reconciling  thefe 
contradid:ory  aflertions,  for  fuch  they  furely 
are.  I  can  neither  blindly  fubmit  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  greatefl  names,  nor  to  the  ear- 
lieft  received  prejudices,  but  will  venture  to 
aflert,  that  thefe  gulphs  and  labyrinths  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  imaginary,  and  that  they 
may  be  palled  and  waded  through  with  the 
greateil  eafe  and  fafety,  if  we  do  not  on  the 
one  hand  enter  into  them  with  our  eyes 
hoodwinked  and  our  legs  fettered,  and  on 
the  other  hand  be  contented  to  flop  where 
the  God  of  nature  has  fet  bounds  to  our 
knowledge,  beyond  which  bounds  the  moft 
profound  divine  and  fubtle  metaphyfician, 
notwithflanding  their  vain  boails  and  pre- 

tenfions. 
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tenfions,  will  be  unable  to  advance  one  (lep 
farther  than  fo  ignorant  a  perfon  as  myfelf. 

As  I  have  entered  into  the  confideration  of 
this  qucftion  purely  for  my  own  amufement 
or  improvement,  call  it  which  you  will,  I 
am  not  in  the  lead  defirous  of  bringing  any 
other  perfon  into  my  way  of  thinking,  any 
more  than  I  fhould  be  that  the  hairs  of  his 
head  were  exa6lly  the  fame  in  number  as 
mine ;  and  I  hope,  and  truft,  that  I  fhall 
have  refolation  enough  to  abflain  from  en- 
tering into  the  leaft  difpute  on  this  fubje6l 
with  any  perfon  whatever  for  the  reft  of  my 
life.  The  dodrine  of  Neceflity,  when  fatis- 
faclorily  proved,  and  clearly  aflented  to,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be,  humanly  fpeaking,  the 
fword  which  cutteth  all  knots,  the  folution 
of  all  doubts,  and  the  panacea  for  every  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  human  mind ;  I  mean  that  it 
is  productive  of  thefe  effe6ls,  in  cafe  a  pro- 
per ufe  be  made  of  it ;  whether  fuch  ule  ever 
is  or  even  can  be  made  of  it,  I  prefume  not 
to  determine. 

It  niay  be  objeiTled,  that  the  do6liine  of 
Necedity  cannot,  upon  any  principles,  be  an 
agreeable  and  pleafant  fpeculation,forafmuch 

as 
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as  it  feems  to  put  aman,perruaded  of  its  truth, 
into  the  fituation  of  a  child  who  having  for 
the  firft  time  feen  a  puppet  fhew,  and  being 
highly  delighted  with  the  fight,  would  find 
its  pleafure  greatly  leflened  on  being  let  into 
the  fecret  that  all  its  kings  and  queens,  lords 
and  ladies,  &c.  were  only  wood  and  wire: 
Againft  this  muft  be  laid  in  the  balance  that 
fatisfa6lion  which  arifes  to  an  inquifitive  mind 
upon  difcovering,  or  imagining  to  have  difco- 
vered,  a  very  important  truth,  contradicting 
all  our  former  notions  and  opinions  j  and 
which  of  thefe  will  preponderate  I  neither 
pretend  to  determine,  nor  am  at  all  defirous 
to  know. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
dodlrine  of  Neceflity,  when  thus  proved  and 
aflented  to,  is  the  fummit  of  all  fpeculative 
philofophy. 

Difpicere  iinde  queas  alios,  pajimqiie  "videre 
Errare,  atque  'uiam  palantes  quarere  vita, 

I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  that  my  little 
reading  or  reflexions  have  procured  me  any 
real  knowledge,  excepting  that  of  the  exifl- 
ence  of  a  firil  intelligent  Caufe  of  infinite 
power  and  wifdom,  of  whofe  exigence  I  am 

moO: 
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moll  firmly  and  unalterably  perfuaded,  but 
the  refult  of  this  reading  and  thefe  reflections 
has  been,  and  is,  mofl  latisfaclory  to  my 
own  mind ;  as  to  any  future  change  of  fen- 
timents,  I  am  fully  fatisfied  that  I  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  fee  every  propofition  in  that  point  of 
light  wherein  it  appears  to  me  at  the  time  of 
my  examining  it ;  and  as  to  one  particular 
change  which  often  happens  to  the  ions  of 
Adam,  or  at  leafl:  is  often  reported  to  have 
happened  to  them,  when  they  are  dead  and 
cannot  contradict  the  truth  of  fuch  report, 
and  on  which  change  or  fuppofed  change 
great  ftrefs  is  ufually  laid,  Mr  Chubb,  in  his 
fecond  volume  of  Po/Ihumcus  Works,  Page 
361,  362,  has,  according  to  my  poor  judg- 
ment, given  a  very  clear  and  rational  ac- 
count of  the  motives  which  generally,  if  not 
always  produce  it,  and  of  the  proper  degree 
of  weight  it  ought  to  have  with  refpedl  to  the 
conclufions  we  fliould  draw  from  it. 


ORIGIN 
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ORIGIN   of    ILL. 

T  A  M  mofl  firmly,  and  I  trnft  unalterably 
perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a  firfl  intel- 
ligent Caufe,  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom, 
which  perfuafion  is  founded  upon  the  order 
and  defign  which  appear  throughout  all  that 
we  know  of  the  univerfe ;  and  with  this  per- 
fuafion fo  grounded  I  am  fully  content  and 
fatisfiedj  and  prefume  not  to  aim  at  any  far- 
ther demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  that 
Being  whofe  manner  of  exifting  is  alike  in- 
comprehenfible  to  me  with  his  manner  of 
knowing  and  caufing;  and  I  am  therefore 
fully  convinced  that  every  thing  in  our  little 
world,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
univerfe,   mufl  necefiTarily  be  right  and  for 
the  beft,  although  I  may  not  be  able,  as  mofl 
afliiredly  I  am  not,  to  account  for  many  things 
both  in  the  phyfical,  and  in,  what  we  call, 
the  moral  fyftem  of  our  planet.  When  I  hear 
the  goodnefs  of  God  called  in  queftion  by 
one  fet  of  reafoners,  and  their  opponents  re- 
plying that  God's  good  and  gracious  pur- 
pofes  have  been  thwarted  by  man,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  origin  and  introduction  of  111  in- 
D  to 
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to  the  world,  but  that  every  thing  relating 
to  its  orisiin  and  introdudion,  and  to  the 
unequal  dillribution  of  it  in  this  world,  will 
be  fet  right  in  a  future  ftate  j  and  when  I 
hear  another  fet  of  reafoners  alTert,  that  man's 
being  a  free  agent  is  little  if  any  thing  lefs 
than  a  felf-evident  propofition,  and  confe- 
quently  that  man  bringeth  all  moral  ill  upon 
himfelf,  Vide  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Vol.  IV". 
Page  337,  8vo.  and  yet  not  even  endeavour- 
ing to  fupport  fuch  peremptory  afTertions 
with  the  leaft  fhadow  of  proof,  I  laugh  or 
am  peevifli,  according  to  the  mood  I  happen 
to  be  in*.     For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help 

thinking 

*  I  have  lately  met  with  the  following;  argument,  viz, 
*'  Omnipotence  cannot  work  contradidiions,  it  can  only 
*'  efietSi  all  polFible  things.  But  fo  little  are  we  acquaint- 
"  ed  with  the  whole  fvftem  of  Nature,  that  we  know 
"  not  what  are  polfible  and  what  are  not;  but  if  we 
*'  may  judge  from  that  conitant  mixture  of  pain  with 
*'  pleafure,  and  of  inconvenience  with  advantage,  which 
*'  we  muft  obferve  in  every  thing  around  us,  we  have 
'*  reafon  to  conclude,  that  to  endue  created  Beings  with 
"  perfection,  that  is  to  produce  Good  exclufive  ot  Evil, 
"  is  one  of  ihofe  impoffibilities  which  even  infinite  Power 
"  cannot  accomplifh." 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  oppofe  the  fentiments  of 
fo  candid  a  writer,  but  it  really  feems  to  me  that  we 
have  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  premifes  laid  down 
by  him,  that  to  produce  Good  cxdufive  of  Evil  is  one  of 
thofe  impoflibilities  which  even  infinite  power  cannot  ac- 
complifh. I  conceive  that  as  we  are  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  whole  fyftem  of  Nature,  that  we  know  not  what 

thinirs 
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thinking,  tliat  all  inquiries  into  the  origin 
of,  what  is  called.  111,  and  all  the  various 
manners  of  accounting  for  it,  and  of  doing 
what  Mr  Pope  calls,  "  juftifying  the  ways  of 
**  God  to  man,"  and  my  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
"  pleading  the  caufe  of  God  himfelf,"  are 
unnecefTary,  and  even  abfurd  upon  theiftical 
principles.     The   mod   refpeftable   thciils. 
Lord  BoLiNGBROKE  for  inftance,  are  apt  to 
fall  into  the  fame  error  for  which  they  very 
juftly  cenfure  the  divines  of  our  church,  for, 
if  I  miflake  not,  Roman  Catholick  divines 
do  not  fo  generally  fall  into  this  error,    I 
mean   the  error  of  quitting  intrenchments 
wherein  they,  /.  e.  theifts,  cannot  be  forced, 
and  raflily  undertaking  to  contend  with  di- 
vines and  atheifts  in  a  field,  as  well  as  with 
D  2  arms, 

things  are  poflib!e  and  what  aie  not,  we  can  oniy  con- 
clude from  what  we  obferve  in  every  thing  around  us 
that  God  in  his  infinite  wifdom,  and  for  realbns  wholly 
inconceivable  to  u^,  has  thought  proper  to  ordain  ?.nd 
eftablifh  a  conftatit  mixture  of  pain  with  pleafure,  and  ci 
inconvenience  with  advantage,  thrcughout  the  Syi'lem  cf 
our  Planet. 

I  am  likewlfe  of  opinion  that  although  it  may,  for 
ought  I  know,  be  true  that  no  S\flem  can  be  forn  ec^, 
even  in  imagination,  /'.  e.  according  to  our  ideas,  and  in 
human  imagination,  without  a  Subordination  cf  pans,  we 
have  not  therefore  a  right  to  conclude  that  it  is  utterly 
impraclicable,  even  for  infinite  Power,  to  exclude  from 
Creation  the  necefTary  inferiority  of  feme  Beings  in  com- 
parifon  with  o.hcrs.  f^'ide  Inquiry  into  thi  Origi7i  cf  Eiily 
Page  i6,  :6,  50. 
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arms,  of  their  enemies  own  choofing ;  a  very 
particular  Ipecimen  of  which  may  be  obferv- 
ed  in  Lovd  Boli^gbroke  s Philojophicai ^orks, 
Vol.  V.Page  I,  8vo. 

If  the  exiftence  of  a  firfl  intelligent  Caufe 
of  infinite  power  and  wifdom  be  demonftrat- 
ed  or  allowed,  all  farther  inquiries  into  the 
reafons  why  God  has  conftituted  the  fyflem 
of  our  planet  in  the  manner  that  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  conftitute  it,  and  all  endeavours 
to  reconcile  thofe  fuppofed  reafons  to  our 
weak  and  limited  underftandings,  are  furely 
both  abfurd  and  unnecefTary  3  if  the  atheift 
will  not  agree  to  the  demonftration  of  the 
exiflence  of  a  firfl  intelligent  Caufe,  as  brought 
by  the  theift,  all  difputes  between  them  fhould 
be  put  an  end  to  at  once ;  and  with  refpe6t 
to  the  divine,  the  theiil  will  free  himfelf  from 
a  tafk  too  hard,  I  prefume,  for  the  ftrength 
of  man  to  go  through  with,  and  will  referve 
to  himfelf  the  eafy  one  of  refuting  whatever 
arguments  can  be  brought  againft  him  by 
that  antagonifl ;  I  call  this  an  eafy  tafk,  be- 
caufe  it  really  appears  to  me  that  a  divine, 
when  he  once  departs  from  the  advantages 
of  his  fituation,  can  never  have  the  leaft  fu- 
periority  in  point  of  argument  over  a  theifV, 
unlefs  the  latter  inadvertently  fuffers  fome 
falfe  principle  to  be  palmed  upon  him,  or 
weakly  grants  one. 

LAW 


J/ 


LAW    of  N  A  T  U  R  E, 

T  T  is  afTerted,  that  there  is  a  moral  law  of 
'■'  nature,  and  for  the  truth  of  this  afiertion 
the  univerfal  feeUng  of  mankind  is  appealed 
unto,  as  it  was  before  with  regard  to  free 
will.  I  anfwer,  that  the  queftion  is  not  faii- 
ly  dated  ;  man  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  what  is 
termed  a  natural  flate,  whereas  every  man 
is  neceffarily  in  what  may  furely  be  called  an 
artificial  ftate,  with  refpecl  to  rehgious,  na- 
tional, local,  educational,  habitual,  prejudi- 
ces. I  have  a  father  and  mother,  old,  poor, 
and  bed-rid,  whom  I  chearfully  maintain  by 
the  fweat  of  my  brows,  and  feel  a  great  felf- 
complacency  from  the  refie6lion  of  having 
done  my  duty,  and  fhould  fliudder  at  the 
thoughts  of  acting  in  a  contrary  manner  j  but 
an  honeft  Hottentot,  who  has  perhaps  been 
all  his  life  a  more  dutiful  child  than  I  have 
been,  leaves  his  father  and  mother  to  die  in 
their  hut  of  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
D  3  wild 
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wild  hearts,  the  moment  they  become  bed- 
rid, without  feehng  the  leaft  compun6lion 
or  remorie  for  fo  doing.  If  this  confcious 
feeling  of  what  is  fit  or  unfit  were  admitted 
to  be  iniprefled  upon  our  minds,  would  it 
not  imply  a  certain  degree  of  conftraint  up- 
on the  fuppofcd  fjeedom  of  our  wills  ?  But 
the  truth  is,  or  at  leaft  it  appears  fo  to  me, 
that  this  confcious  feeling  is  exa6lly  parallel 
to  the  fuppofcd  univerfal  feeling  of  our  be- 
ing free  agents,  and  is  an  effeiSl  produced  by 
the  very  fame  caufes  as  that  fuppofed  feeU 


ing  IS. 


Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  very  abfurd 
for  a  fincere  neceflitarian  theift  to  perplex 
himfelf  with  the  various  and  contradidory 
treatifes  and  opinions  wrote  and  efpoufed  by 
fo  many  learned  authors  concerning  the  Law 
of  Nature ;  his  law  of  nature  and  theirs  are 
very  different  -,  according  to  him,  the  law  of 
nature  is  the  law  eftablifhed  by  the  God  of 
nature,  which  law  is  of  courfe  inviolable, 
and  not  poffible  to  be  thwarted  or  difobeyed 
by  any  created  Being ;  which  law  he  con- 
ceives to  be  this,  that  as  every  eife6l  both  in 
the  phyfical  and  in,  what  we  call,  the  moral 

world. 
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world,  is  neceflarlly  produced  by  fome  caufe*, 
fo  every  effect  muft  in  its  turn  become  a  caufe 
with  regard  to  that  one  particular  effect  whicli 
is  and  muft  be  produced  by  it,  and  which 
very  identical  cfFe6t,  and  no  other,  muft  have 
been  fo  produced  by  it ;  and  this  chain  of 
caufes  and  efie6ls  t  he  is  fully  perfuaded  be- 
gan when  it  pleafed  God  to  call  this  v/orld 
and  its  inhabitants  into  exiftence,  and  will 

laft 

*  When  I  fay  that  every  effect  is  produced  bv  Tofne 
caufe,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  neceflarlly  one  ilnole 
particular  caufe  of  every  effect,  for  I  conceive  that  there 
is  always  a  concourfe  of  many  caufes  which  jointlv  form, 
or  become,  the  caufe  v.hich  produces  the  effcdl,  and 
likewife  that  every  one  of  thefe  concurrent  caufes  vi'as 
produced  by  a  like  concurrence  of  former  caufes,  and  fo 
upwards  and  downwards  from  the  beginning  to  the  con- 
fummation  of  all  things. 

X  Mr  HoBBEs,  in  his  Tripes,  Page  281,  ftilcth  God 
the  firft  link  in  this  chain  of  caufes  and  effects  ;  now  I 
can  by  no  means  approve  of  this  expreflion,  which  fecms 
to  be  very  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  an  humble 
ihelft,  according  to  which  the  chain  of  fecond  caufes  is 
totally  diftinct  from  the  g.eat  firft  Caufe,  by  whofe  ener- 
gy all  fecond  cau'es  folely  exift,  and  betwixt  whom  and 
the  firfl  link  of  the  chain  of  fecond  caufes  the  dillance  is 
furely  infinite.  Such  theift  pretends  not  to  account  for 
the  reafons  why  all  fecond  caufes  v^ere  called  into  exifl- 
ence,  and  are  what  they  are. 
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lafl  To  long  as  it  fliall  pkafe  their  great  Crea- 
tor to  continue  them  in  exiftence. 


*'  It  feemeth  to  me  that  I  have  found  the 
"  dire6l  path  which  leadeth  to  truth,  and 
**  have  fettled  my  mind  with  fatisfactioneven 
"  in  thofe  matters  which  feem  the  moft  dark 
*'  and  doubtful  to  others ;  and  although  this 
"  be  at  the  end  of  my  day,  when  my  fun  is 
"  fettlng,  yet  I  would  not  for  any  thing  be 
*'  without  the  profpe6l  it  has  given  me,  there 
^'  being  fo  much  irrefiftible  truth,  beauty, 
**  and  confiftency  in  it." 

Locke. 


SCRAPS. 
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imHmyimwMmiy  {myi^m>imHm^ 
SCRAPS. 

T  Never  pretend  in  fpeculative  points,  and 
rarely  in  matters  of  facl,  to  afiert  that 
this  or  that  propofition  is  true  or  falfe ;  but 
I  only  fay,  or  at  leaft  my  meaning  only  is, 
that  thus  fuch  a  matter  appears  to  me  at  pre- 
fent :  Would  it  not  therefore  be  highly  ab- 
furd  in  me  to  enter  into  any  difpute  about,  or 
into  any  defence  of,  my  own  opinions?  could 
the  upfliot  of  fuch  difpute  be  any  more  than 
this,  I  do  fee  obje6ls  as  I  do  fee  them,  I  do 
think  as  I  do  think  ? 

In  matters  of  difputation  it  is  too  often 
exadlly  the  fam.e  whether  you  difpute  watli 
an  ignorant  perfon,  or  with  one  of  real  know- 
ledge in  the  matters  difputed  of  j  the  firft 
bringeth  a  firing  of  arguments  which  in  the 
fincerity  of  his  heart  he  firmly  believes  to  be 
true,  the  other  oppofes  you  with  jufl  the 
fame  fort  of  arguments,  of  the  futihty  of  which 
he  is  as  fully  convinced  as  you  can  be. 

When 
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When  I  hear  fo  many  ingenious  peiTons 
puzzhng  themfclvcs  witli,  or  read  their 
learned  difcourfcs  upon,  the  fubjcdls  of  Li- 
berty and  Necedity,  Oiigin  of  111,  &c.  it  puts 
rue  in  mind  of  thofe  lines  of  Milton 
wherein  he  dcfcribcs  the  employment,  or 
convcrfationSj  of  fome  of  the  fallen  fpirits  in 
Hell. 

Others  apart  fat  en  a  hill  iet'r'('. 

In  thoughts  mere  elevate,  and  realon'd  high 

Of  Providence,  Fore-knowledge,  Wjil,  and  Fate, 

Fix'd  Fate,  Free- w. 11,   Foreknowledge  abfolute; 

Of  good  and  c\il  much  tliey  argued  then, 

Of  final  happiiiefs  or  miTer)'; 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  loft 

Of  vvirdom  vain  and  falle  philofophy. 

This  feems  a  very  proper  employment  for 
reftlefs,  damned  fpirits ;  as  in  another  fyflem 
the  daughters  of  Danaus  were  condemned 
to  fill  a  fieve  with  water,  and  Sisyphus  to 
roll  a  great  ftone,  which  was  fated  to  recoil 
perpetually,  up-hill :  But  fhall  the  man  who 
has  found  a  clue  to  guide  himfelf  through 
what  appears  an  inextricable  labyrinth  to 
others ;  who  has  found  a  firm  path  over 
which  to  pafs  fafely  amidfl  thofe  gulphs  and 
quickfands  where  the  moil  cautious  are  faid 

to 
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to  have  been  loft  ;  fliall  he,  I  fay,  fuffer  his 
precious  (kain  of  thread  to  be  broke  or  fto- 
len  from  him?  {l:iall  he  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
decoyed,  forced  he  cannot  be,  from  his  firm 
ground  into  thofe  dangers  from  whence  he 
has  fo  fortunately  efcaped  ? 


NOT- 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  Mr  Locke's 
afiertion,  in  his  chapter  of  our  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances,  that  we  have  as  clear  ideas  of 
the  fubflance  of  fpirit  as  we  have  of  that  of 
body ;  I  am  fully  fatisfied,  with  refpe6l  to 
myfelf,  that  I  have  no  ideas  of  the  former, 
i.e.  of  animmaterial,  non-extended  fubftance, 
but  that  I  have  fome  very  clear  ideas  of  an 
extended,  folid  one.  1  am  not  greatly  fiir- 
prized  at  this  aficrtion's  coming  from  Mr 
Locke,  but  am  thoroughly  perfuaded  that 
it  is  founded  upon  the  abufe  of  the  word  fpi- 
rit*, and  likewife  that  the comparifon  brought 

by 

*  Mr  Locke  in  his  chapter  upon  the  abufe  of  words, 
amongft  other  abufes  fpecifies  the  two  following  ones  ; 
firft  by  ufing  them  without  clear  and  diftin(5l  ideas,  and 
fecondly  by  taking  them  for  things.  How  is  it  poflible 
to  have  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of  the  fubftance  of  a  finite 
fpirit  whofe  very  exiftence  is  not  knowable  ?  Vide  Mr 
Locke,  Book  IV.  Chap.  II.  Seel,  i  2.  Is  it  not  a  mere 
abufe  of  a  word  to  reafon  upon  it  as  if  it  flood  for  fome- 
thing  real,  when  we  are  not  fure  that  the  idea  of  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  a  fign  has  any  real,  exifting,  arche- 
type ? 

As  to  the  impropriety  and  unfairnefs  of  Mr  Locke's 
comparifon,  I  mull:  refer  myfelf  to  what  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  faid  on  that  head.  Vol.  I.  Page  210, 
i^c.  8vo.  who  has  fet  this  matter  in  a  much  better  light 
than  I  can  pretend  to  do. 
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by  him  to  illuflrate  it  is  improper,  lna<ie- 
quate,  and  unfair.  It  may  indeed  feem  odd 
in  one  point  of  light  that  this  afTertion  fhould 
come  from  Mr  Locke  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when 
we  confider  how  much  he  leaned  or  feemed 
to  lean  to  the  opinion  of  the  foul's  materia- 
lity. I  have  read  the  following  remark  fome- 
where  but  cannot  recoiled  where  —  "  Men 
of  the  greatefl  genius,  v/hen  they  relin- 
quifh  by  principle  the  ule  of  their  reafon, 
are  only  enabled  by  the  vigour  of  their 
mind  to  work  themfelves  the  deeper  into 
error  and  abfurdity." 


(C 


<c 


>•    ^    <^    ^    -^    ^ 
^    -^    '^    -^    ^ 
-^    '^    -^    -^ 
-^    ^   -J^ 


Dr 
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Dr  Clarke  in  his  Introducllon  to  the 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^ 
divides  the  Deifts  into  four  forts,  or  claffes, 
and  declares  that  the  principles  of  all  of  them 
muft  lead  unavoidably  to  abfolute  Atheifm. 
The  Doftor  in  this  divifion,  or  enumeration, 
expreflly  calls  the  fourth  the  laft  fortj  by 
which,  I  conceive,  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
imply  that  there  are  no  other  forts  of  Deifts, 
but  thofe  four  by  him  fo  fpecified.  In  this 
divifion  the  Do6lor  has,  for  reafons  beft 
known  to  himfelf,  omitted  the  neceffitarian 
Deift,  the  fceptical  Deift,  by  which  term  I 
mean  the  Deift  who  is  a  fceptic  exclufive  of 
his  belief  of  a  firft  intelligent  Caufe,  and 
poffibly  many  other  kinds  of  Deifts.  I  muft 
likewife  obferve,  that  no  man  can  with  any 
degree  of  candour  be  charged  with  Atheifm 
who  profefles  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  a 
firft  intelligent  Caufe,  although  he  will  not 
prefume  to  account  for  the  whole  ftate  of 
things  relative  to  God  and  man.  It  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  Doctor  might  not  find 
a  fingle  Deift,  who  would  allow  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  precifely  the  fame  with  any  one 
of  the  Doctor's  four  forts  j  however  I  do  not 
pretend  to  aftert  this  pofitively,  nor  concern 

mvfelf 
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myfelf  with  the  fairnefs  or  unfairnefs  of  the 
Doclor's  definitions,  any  further  than  to  ob- 
ferve  that  they  do  not  in  the  leaft  afFe61  ne- 
ceffitarian  Deifls.  The  Do(ftor  afterwards 
aflerts  that  there  is  NOW  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  confiftent  fyflem  of  Deifm.  I  am  not  fur« 
what  the  Doctor  means  by  the  term  CON- 
SISTENT }  if  he  means  a  fyflem  confxftcnt 
with  found  and  unprejudiced  reafcn,  this  ob- 
jection has  been  often  made  to  Chriftianity 
itfelf,  nor  has  this  learned  divine  been  able 
to  eftabfifh  fuch  a  confillency,  Vide  Evidences 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Prop,  i  ^  — 
But  if  by  the  term  CONSISTENT  the  Doc- 
tor means  to  reproach  the  Deifls  with  not 
being  united  in  one  regular,  uniform,  fyflem 
of  faith ;  I  anfwer,  firft,  That  there  is  no 
fuch  fyflem  of  Chriflianity,  which  is  divided 
into  almofl  innumerable  feds,  differing  from 
each  other  in  the  mofr  important  points, 
and  fcarcely  agreeing  in  any  one  point  more 
clearly  and  explicitly  than  in  that  of  each  fe£l 
condemning  all  that  differ  from  themfelves 
to  eternal  damnation  •■•3  and  1  anfwer,  fecond- 
ly,  That  unity  of  faith,  although  it  be  an  ei^ 
fential  of  Chriflianity,  is  by  no  means  an 
article  of  the  Deift's  creed,  except  in  the  one 

point 
*  Vidi  Appendix,  N-^  I. 
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point  of  the  exigence,  unity,  and  omnipo- 
tence of  the  firft  intelligent  Caufe.  Indeed 
if  by  the  term  CONSISTENT  the  Do6lor 
fhould  be  fappofcd  to  mean  a  compleat  fyf- 
tem  -^  which  accounts  for  every  thing  relative 
to  God  and  man,  I  moft  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  no  Deift,  in  his  fenfes,  will  ever 
fay  that  deifm  is  fuch  a  fyilem. 

Neceflitarian  Deifm,  confidered  folely  up- 
on principles  of  human  reafon,  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  moll:  concife,  uniform,  and  pro- 
bable fyftem  ;  and  feems  to  be  the  mod  con- 
formable of  all  human  fyflems  to  the  belief 
of  an  omnipotent  firft  Caufe,  and  to  give  the 
moft  confiftcnt  account  of  the  whole  a(5lual 
ftate,  as  diftinguifhed  by  the  terms  phyfcal 
and  moral,  of  our  planet.  The  neceflitarian 
Deift  will  not  take  upon  him  to  give  any 
account  why  things  are  as  they  are^  much 
lefs  will  he  prefume  to  aflert  and  prefcribe 
what  is  right  and  fitting  for  God  to  do  j  and 
leaft  of  all  will  he  dare  to  reft  the  proof  of 
God's  exiftence  upon  peremptory  aflertions 
of  eternal  differences  of  fuppofed  fitneffes  and 

unfit- 

*  Compkat  fyjiem  ]  By  a  compleat  fyftem,  I  mean  a 
fyflem  which  undei takes  to  account  for  the  whole  order, 
fcheme,  and  defign  of  God's  Providence  relative  to  man. 
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tinfitnefles,  and  upon  the  will  of  God  being 
hecefTarily  determined  to  a6l  according  to 
fuch  fuppofed  fitnefTes  or  unfitnefTes,  nay, 
even  as  they  appear  to  our  weak  and  limited 
underftandings  ;  as  I  conceive  many  divines 
have,  and  as  I  know  Dr  Clarke  in  a  mofl 
particular  manner  has,  done  *. 

*  "  The  will  of  God  Is  neceflarily  determined." — I 
find  this  expreffion  quoted  by  Mr  Collins  in  his  An- 
fwer  to  Mr  Clarke's  third  Defence  of  his  Letter  to  Mr 
DoDWELL  ;  but  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Dr  Clarke 
on  the  Attributes,  it  ftands  thus  —  *'  The  will  of  God 
*'  does  neceflluily  determine  itfelf."  —  I  cannot  perceive 
any  eflential  difference  betwixt  ihefe  two  manners  of  ex- 
preffion, but  I  would  willingly  avoid  all  fufpicion  of 
quoting  unfairly.  But  af^er  all  it  feems  to  me  that  talk- 
ing of  God's  will  is  as  improper  as  talking  of  his  wrath, 
repentance,  or  hinder  parts,  &c.  We  are  furely  guilty 
of  great  prefumption  when  we  transfer  thofe  terms  by 
which  we  denote  the  faculties  of  our  own  minds,  viz, 
perception,  judgment,  will,  to  the  incomprehenfible  ef- 
fence  of  our  great  Creator. 


.  E 
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A  fincere  theifl  is  not  in  the  leafl  emba^ 
raiTed  by  the  long  agitated  queftion,  whether 
matter  be  created  or  eternal  -,  he  fuppofes  it 
created  by  the  firll  intelligent  Caufe,  and  ac- 
knowledges his  utter  inability  to  comprehend 
the  manner  of  fuch  fuppofed  creation,  nor 
prefumeth  to  account  for  the  rcafons  of  its 
being  created.  He  perceiveth  order  and  de- 
fign  throughout  all  that  we  know  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  he  is  fenfible  that  nothing  is  pro- 
duced in  our  little  world  without  a  Caufe, 
and  thefe  are  fufFicient  proofs  to  him  of  the 
exiftence,  unity,  and  omnipotence  of  the  firft 
intelligent  Caufe  j  and  he  will  not  fuffer  this 
demonftration,  for  fuch  it  manifeftly  appears 
to  him,  to  be  unravelled  or  fliook  by  any 
cavil  or  obje6lion  whatever. 

Neither  pure  theifm  nor  fpeculative  athe- 
ifm  will  ever,  I  prefume,  be  the  religion  or 
do6lrine  of  the  many ;  neither  of  them,  it  is 
probable,  will  ever  be  without  followers  a- 
mong  the  few. 


•^ 


B.  OcHi* 
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B.  OCHINUS  de  libera  arbkrio, 

THIS  work  confifts  of  eight  difficulties, 
which  the  author  calls  Labyrinths,  and  eight 
folutions  of  thefe  difficulties. 

The  four  firft  Labyrinths  are  oppofed  to 
the  maintainers  of  Liberty,  and  the  firfl  of 
them  feems  founded  upon  true  principles  and 
cogent ;  the  fecond  and  third  are  very  frivo- 
lous, the  fourth  is  cogent  ad  hominem. 

The  four  Labyrinths  oppofed  to  the  main- 
tainers of  Neceffity  are  all  moft  frivolous. 

The  eight  folutions  of  thefe  Labyrinths 
are  all  moft  frivolous :  however  I  only  mean 
that  thus  this  matter  appears  to  me. 


E  2  OBJEC- 
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OBJECTION. 

CRITICAL  learning,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  feveral  languages,  neither  of  which 
qualifications  you  have,  are  abfolutely  necef- 
liiry  to  underftand  the  Bible  thoroughly,  and 
to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  it. 

ANSWER. 

Critical  learning,  &c,  may  be  of  ufe  to 
corre6l  errors  in  the  manufcripts,  and  amidft: 
the  confufion  of  various  readings  to  afcertain 
the  true  one,  but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
thofe  who  confider  the  Bible  in  other  points 
of  light  ?  To  fay  that  men  cannot  thorough- 
ly underftand  and  form  a  proper  judgement 
of  the  Bible  without  great  learning,  is.  in  fa6l 
fpeaking  very  difrefpe6lfully  of  the  Bible. 

Critical  learning,  &c.  are  necefTai-y  to  read 
the  Bible  in  the  original  languages  wherein 
it  was  wrote,  and  to  judge  critically  of  it; 
but  its  credibility  and  authenticity  are  to  be 
tried  and  examined  by  the  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  j  and  there  are  certain  marks 
by  which  this  credibility  and  authenticity 
may,  nay,  muil:  be  proved,  before  they  can 
be  properly  afcertained.     It  is  needlefs  to 

point 
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point  out  and  particularifc  all  thofe  marks 
which  are  abfolutely  necefTary  to  confcitute 
and  eflablifli  the  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  credibility  and  authenticity  of 
any  hiftory,  or  of  any  fet  of  writings,  every 
tittle  of  which  is  to  be  received  as  bting  of 
divine  infpiration.  Common  fenfe  and  plain 
reafon,  when  men  are  not  by  any  accidental 
circumftances  prevented  from  making  a  pro- 
per ufe  of  their  knk  and  reafon,  will  point 
out  to  every  man  a  fufficient  number  of  thofe 
marks  by  which  he  niay  form  a  very  fatis- 
faclory  and  adequate  judgement  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence  of  any  fuch  Iiif- 
tory  or  fet  of  writings. 


E3  OBJEC- 
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OBJECTION. 

GREAT  men,  vaftly  your  fuperiors  In 
parts,  learning,  and  judgement,  differ  en- 
tirely in  opinion  from  you,  with  refpe6l  tQ 
certain  matters. 

ANSWER. 

When  thefe  great  men  deliver  their  opi- 
nions, without  fpecifying  the  reafons  upon 
which  their  opinions  are  founded,  it  has  no 
weight  with  me  ;  they  may  be  miftaken,  or 
what  is  worfe  they  may  not  fpeak  truth. 
Indeed  as  to  the  opinion  of  great  men,  we 
are,  I  conceive,  to  confidcr  and  examine  what 
is  faid,  without  regarding  by  whom  it  is  faid; 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  exoterick  and  efoterick 
dodrine.  But  this  is  not  all  -,  fuppofe  men 
of  incomparable  parts,  learning,  and  judge- 
ment, fhould  manifellly  write  weakly,  and 
argue  inconclufively  or  even  fallacioufly  in 
the  defence  of  any  caufe  -,  would  not  this  be 
a  very  ftrong  prefumption  that  nothing  can 
be  faid  in  defence  of  that  caufe  ?  Does  it 
not  even  afford  a  flirewd  fufpicion  that  thefe 
great  men  are  not  always  themfelves  con- 
vinced pf  the  truth  of  every  caufe  they  en- 
deavour: 
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<5€avour  to  fupport  and  maintain?  That 
men  of  incomparable  parts,  learning,  and 
judgement,  do  fometimcs  write  and  argue 
in  the  above  mentioned  manner,!  know, llip- 
pofmg  you  will  allow  me  to  be  capable  of 
knowing  any  thing,  with  the  utmoft  cer- 
tainty of  Grotius,  Huetius,  Archbifliop 
TiLLOTsoN,  Mr  Locke,  and  Dr  Clarke. 
Whether  Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  not  be 
faid  to  have  mif-fpent  his  truly  precious  time 
in  writing  fome  kind  of  expofition  or  com- 
mentary, for  I  never  faw  the  book,  upon  the 
Revelations,  I  will  not  tak.e  upon  me  to  de- 
termine. 


J  Sa*  ^CLf  Va'  Sa'  V>^  V. 


E4  METHO- 
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METHODISM. 

"I  T  feemetli  to  me  that  Chiiftianity  was 
-■•  founded  upon  enthufiaftical  principles, 
and  that  its  fiift  propagators  were  enthufi- 
afts  *  J  and  this  enthufiafm  extended  both  to 
{peculation  and  pra6lice  -f  -j  but  when  it  be- 
came the  eftabliflicd  religion,  and  endowed 
with  temporal  honours  and  emoluments,  the 
fpeculative  enthufiafm  was  a  little  foftned, 
and  the  pra6tical  enthufiafm  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  laid  afide ;  and  ever  fmce,  at  lead  in  the 
church  of  England,  for  the  Romifli  church 
has  ufually  found  means  of  guiding  her  en- 
thufiafts  fo  as  to  make  them  of  ufe  to  her 

general 

*  Enthufiajls.']  This  word  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  which  fignifies  a  man  animated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  manner. 

Vide  Lex.  Grac. 

"^  Speculation.']  That  certain  men  are  animated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  man- 
ner. 

fraSlice.']  That  men  fhould  fell  all  they  have  and 
give  it  to  the  poor,  ^c,  i^e» 
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general  fyftem  of  politics,  whenever  any  good 
Chriilians,  as  I  doubt  not  feveral  methoclift 
teachers  are,  and  particularly  Mr  J.  Wesley, 
endeavour  to  bring  Chriftianity  back  to  its 
firil  principles,  the  Sanhedrim  are  up  in  arms, 
and  if  the  cry  be  not  in  plain  terms  ToUe, 
tolle,  cnicifige ;  becaufe  in  this  country  the 
civil  pov/er  does  not  entirely  fabmit  the  fvvord 
of  jufrice  to  their  guidance  and  direclion,  yet 
the  mod  opprobrious  epithets  *  are  very  libe- 
rally beflowed  upon  thefe  good  Chriliians, 
whether  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Metho- 
difts,  or  by  any  other  denomination,  and  no 
calumnies  are  fpared  to  render  both  pallors 
and  flocks  odious  and  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  their  brother  Chriftians. 

Mr  J.  Wesley  feems  to  have  fet  out  with 
the  fincerity  of  a  good  Chriflian,  and  mod 
rationally  and  confiftently  on  the  principles 
of  fuch  a  one ;  but  he  became  at  lafl  bewil- 
dered in  the  labyrinths  of  a  fyftem  whofe 
cr-edenda,  however  certainly  true,  are  never- 

thelefs 

*  I  have  heard  the  poor  Method  ifts  accufed  of  being 
madmen,  by  feme  perfons  who  were  too  candid  to  con- 
demn them  in  the  lump  as  hypocrites  and  impoftors  j 
but  the  very  fame  reproach  has  been  caft  upon  their  bet- 
ter?. Vide  Mark  iii.  21,  Acls  xxvi.  24. 
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thelefs  unintelligible,  and  whofe  agenda^  with- 
out the  conflant  interpofition  of  God's  fpe- 
eial  grace,  are  wholly  impra6licable  -f  j  but 
notwithftanding  his  credulity  and  poflibly  ill 
grounded  enthufiafm  J,  I  can  fee  no  reafon, 
cither  from  his  Journals  or  his  Account  of 
the  Methodifts,  to  fufpedl  him  of  hypocrify. 
As  to  the  dillentions  between  Mr  White- 
field  and  him,  they  feem  to  be  no  more 
than  what  happened  in  the  infant  church  of 
Christ  betwixt  perfons  all  and  each  of  whom 
were  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  immediate, 
actual,  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  I 
pretend  npt  to  judge  of  the  fubject-matter  of 

thefe 

t  Crede}ida.'\     Trinity  in  Unity,  Hypoflatical  Union, 

Jgenda."]  Vide  Sermon  upon  the  mount,  the  fum  of 
which,  as  comprehended  in  one  precept,  flandeth  thus  j 
Be  ye  therefore  perfect ^  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfeU^  Matt.  v.  48. 

:|:  Enthufiafm]  Is  that  belief,  perfuafion,  or  feeling 
which  a  man  has  of  his  being  animated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  manner.  The 
firft-  propagators  of  Chriftianity  were  perfuaded,  believed, 
and  felt,  that  they  were  fo  animated  j  the  Methodifts  fay 
that  they  alfo  believe  and  feel  themfelves  to  be  animated  in 
this  extraordinary  manner;  and  of  any  infallible  criterion 
by  which  we  are  to  judge  and  diftinguifh  between  a  real  and 
imaginary  enthufiafm,  I  acknowledge  my  utter  ignorance. 
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thefe  difputes.  Mr  Whitefield's  opinions 
muft,  I  prellime,  be  deemed  the  mofl  ortho- 
dox, being  furely  the  doclrine  of  St  Paul 
and  of  the  church  of  England^  fo  far  as  the 
writings  of  the  firft  and  the  Articles  of  the 
latter  are  inteUigible  to  me :  Mr  Wesley's 
opinion  is  by  much  the  more  amiable  of  the 
two,  that  is  to  fay  if  I  rightly  comprehend 
it ;  but  in  truth  I  am  very  indifferent  whe-r 
ther  I  do  or  no. 

A  Treatife  was  publiflied  fome  years  ago, 
intitled,  The  Knthufafm  of  Fapifts  and  Metho- 
dijis  compared^  which  was  then  afcribed  to  Dr 
Lavington,  Bifliop  of  Exeter^  but  I  think 
his  friends  have  fmce  denied  its  having  been 
wrote  by  him  j  this  treatife  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  injudicious  performance :  How  ex- 
a61:  a  parallel  might  a  Methodifl  defenfively, 
and  a  Deiil  offenfively,  draw  betwixt  the  firft 
Chriftians  and  the  Methodifts  ?  How  ridi- 
culous is  it  for  the  profefTors  of  a  fyflem 
founded  upon  enthuliaflical  principles  *  to 

obje£t 

*  Enthu/jojiical  principles]  That  men  fhould  not 
refift  evili  that  they  fhould  love  their  enemies  j  that  they 
ihould  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  j  that  they  fhould 
not  lay  up  for  themfelves  treafures  upon  earth  ;  that  tliey 
fhould  be  perfed  even  as  God  is  perfed.  Thefe  prin- 
ciples 
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objefl  enthufiafm  as  a  fault  to  thofe  who  en- 
deavour to  bring  it  back  to  the  principles  of 
its  primitive  inftitution  ?  If  it  fhould  be  ob- 
jected to  the  modern Methodiftsj  that  the  firft 
propagators  of  Chriflianity  worked  miracles; 
the  fame  obje6lion  will  lie  againft  thofe  Pro- 
teftant  divines,  if  any  fuch  there  are,  who 
go  forth  and  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gofpel  to  Pagans  and  Mahometans  j  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  indeed  will  have  a  better  right 
to  make  this  objeClion,  as  miracles  are  not 
only  afleited  to  have  been,  but  are  ftill  faid 
to  be  daily  wTought  by  the  faints  of  their 
church. 

dples  may,  I  conceive,  be  called  enthufiaftical,  that  is, 
they  are  fuch  as  can  only  be  put  in  practice  by  men  ani-. 
mated  by  the  grace  or  Spirit  of  God  in  a  very  particulaf 
and  extraordinary  manner. 


-^  -f^  -^  ^  -i^  4^ 

4.     4>     -i^     «5^     •$. 
•*•  J^  J"  J^ 
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REMARKS 

UPON 

Dr  C  L  A  R  K  e's  Anfwer  to  Mr 
CoLLiNs's  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Human  Liberty. 

Dr  Clarke  publifhed  an  Anfwer  to  this  Inquiry,  to  which 
Anfwer  Mr  Collins  did  not  make  any  Reply,  for  although 
he  did  not  think  the  Dodor  had  any  advantage  over  him  in 
the  argument,  yet  as  he  had  reprefented  Mr  Colli ns's  opi- 
nion as  dangerous  in  its  confequences,  and  very  improper  to 
be  infifted  on,  the  latter,  after  fuch  an  infinuation,  found 
that  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  upon  equal  terms, 
Bavle'x  Di^icnary  in  Englilh,  Aiticle  Collins. 

^«..»V.,s?*,,y/..»V.!7»,,A  .J'«..!?«.jle,.*»,,«».  «i«,.»»...««».,«*«.j'»..A..,jS».  «V.  «%  ,«V  <J»  ,«?*, 
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REMARKS 

UPON 

Dr  CLARKEz  Anfwer  to  Mr  COLLINS. 

^)^^^  HAT  man  may  be  proved  to  be  a 
O  T  cji  free  agent  by  the  divine  authority 
y:M.y^1>l  of  the  Scripture  mull  be  allowed  to 
be  true.  The  prefent  queflion  therefore  fole- 
ly  is,  whether  he  can,  abftrafted  from  that 
authority,  and  upon  principles  of  human 
realbn,  be  clearly  proved  to  be  fuch  an  agent. 

Man  is  undoubtedly  put  into  m.otion  by 
his  Creator,  and  is,  I  conceive,  philofophi- 
cally  fpeaking,  obliged  to  continue  motion 
€xa6lly  as  he  does  continue  it  unto  the  hour 
of  his  death.  I  am  of  this  opinion,  becaufe 
it  appears  to  me  that  all  thofe  motions  and 
actions  of  man  which  we  term  voluntary,  are 
neceffarily  produced  in  confequence  of  his 
willing  them,  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  the 

laft 
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laft  determination  of  his  will,  and  would  nof 
be  produced  if  his  will  was  not  previoufly 
determined;  and  as,  I  prefume,  man  cannot 
be  free  with  refpe^l  to  the  laft  determination 
of  his  will,  unlefs  he  be  the  efficient  caufe  of 
his  own  volitions,  and  as  I  have  not  hitherto 
met  with  any  fatisfaclory  proof  of  his  being 
the  efficient  caufe  of  thefe  volitions,  I  am,  I 
fay,  of  opinion,  that  man  is  obliged  to  con- 
tinue motion  exaftly  as  he  does  continue  it, 
unto  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  confequent- 
ly  is  not  a  free  agent  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  words. 

Dr  Clarke  indeed  afTerts  that  man  is  a 
free  agent,  becaufe  he  has  within  himfelf  a 
principle  of  action,  &l.  this  afTertion,  and 
the  Doctor's  manner  of  proving  it,  fhall  be 
confidered  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Remarks. 

Dr  Clarke's  Anfwer,  Page  5.  "  For  the 
"  pulfation  of  the  heart,  &c" 

Dr  Clarke  having  mentioned  this  mat- 
ter, it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  a  few  words 
upon  it,  efpecially  as  the  maintainers  of  hu- 
man liberty  frequently  call  upon  their  oppo- 
nents, with  an  air  of  infult  and  triumph,  to 
refied  upon  the  diftindion  and  difference 

betwixt 
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betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  motion  appertain- 
ing to  the  human  body  s  one,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  &c.  which  they  allow  to  be  in- 
voluntary or  neceflary ;  the  other,  confifting 
of  all  the  various  modes  of  motion  and  ac- 
tion, which  they  term  voluntary,  and  fay, 
that  it  is  man's  being  able  to  perform  thefe 
in  whatever  manner  he  choofes  or  pleafes, 
abftracSled  from  natural  imped inients,  which 
conftitutes  him  a  free  agent.  To  all  this  I 
anfwer,  That  this  laft  kind  of  motion  intire- 
ly  depends  upon,  and  refults  from  his  being 
put  into  the  firft  kind  of  motion  by  his  Crea- 
tor, and  that  it  ceafes  when  his  vital  princi- 
ple ceafes ;  and  I  fay  farther.  That  as  thefe 
adlions  or  motions  are  necefTarily  produced 
according  to  the  laft  determination  of  his 
will,  of  whofe  volitions  he  is  not  the  efficient 
caufe,  he  is,  I  am  fatisfied,  upon  principles 
of  human  reafon,  in  defpite  of  any  frivolous 
quibble  upon  the  term,  a  neceflary  agent. 
Man  is  as  much  necefiitated  to  wipe  his  back- 
fide,  when  he  does  wipe  it,  as  he  was  to  per- 
form the  a6l  of  exoneration,  which  joined 
with  certain  motives  of  cleanlinefs  and  con- 
veniency,  formed  or  became  the  caufe  which 
neceffarily  produced  a  volition  or  will  to  wipt  -, 
and  this  volition  or  will  when  fo  determined 

F  as 
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as  necefiaiily  produced  the  afl  of  wiping  -, 
in  like  manner  at  another  time,  lazinefs, 
hafle,  or  other  motives,  may  neceflitate  this 
Lord  of  the  creation,  this  tranfcendent  ani- 
mal, who  by  virtue  of  his  immortal,  imma- 
terial part,  has  a  cognation  with  the  Divine 
elTence,  to  omit  an  aft  of  fuch  importance. 

Page  6.  **  To  be  an  agent  fignifies  to  have 
**  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  and  motion 
'*  cannot  begin  necefiaiily." 

I  anfwer,  That  man  is  put  into  motion  by 
God,  and  confequently  motion  in  man  be- 
gins neceflarily. 

Page  6.  "  Man  has  received  the  power  of 
"  beginning  motion  from  the  will  of  a  fu- 
"  perior  free  agent  *." 

I  anfwer,  That  the  receiving  the  powxr  of 
beginning  motion,  in  the  manner  that  man 

has 

*  God  and  man  it  fcems  are  equally  free  agents ; 
however,  the-Doflor  allows  that  God  is  the  fuperior. 
Many  inftances  may  be  brought  both  in  this  and  in  other 
of  the  Dodor's  writings,  of  his  endeavouring  to  eftablifh 
an  equality  betwixt  God  and  man,  with  refpefl  to  their 
faculties  or  perfe<5tions ;  thofe  faculties  or  perfections  are, 
according  to  this  learned  divine,  the  fame  in  kind,  and 
differ  only  in  degree,     ride  Page  90. 
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has   received  it,    is  nothing  more  in  plain 
EjigUfi   than  being  put  into  motion,    and 
obhged  to  continue  it.     It  is  poITible  there 
are  fome  very  fincere  defenders  of  human  U- 
berty  who  impofe  upon  themfelves  by  unng 
the  words,  Power  of  beginning  motion,  in 
an  im.proper  fenfe  ;  but  we  mayj  I  prefume, 
without  the  leaft  breach  of  charity  fufpeiSt 
that  there  are  others  wdio  introduce  this  term 
merely  with  a  view  to  impofe  upon  their 
readers ;   well    knowing  that  not  only  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  but  even  the  generality  of 
readers,  will  never  diftinguifh  properly  be- 
tween being  put  into  miOtion,  and  obliged  to 
continue  it,  and  the  having  a  power  of  be- 
ginning motion ;  which  laft  term  is,  I  con- 
ceive, fynonymous  to  the  term  Self-exifting, 
and  of  courfe  is  only  applicable  to  the  infi- 
nite Firfl  Caufe. 

The  Do6lor,  Page  7,  puts  this  queftlon 
to  Mr  Collins;  "  Why  did  he  write  before 
**  he  was  willing  to  exprefs  to  others  what  he 
"  meant  ?"  I  anfwer,  That  he  was  not  un-  • 
willing  to  exprefs  to  others  what  he  meant, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  do  this  with  fome  re- 
ferve  and  caution,  and  not  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  his  meaning  in  plain  terms,  for 
F  2  reafon? 
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rcafons  fo  very  apparent  that  it  would  be 
fuperfiuous  to  mention  them  i  on  this  head 
Vide  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Vol.  II.  Page  129, 
Vol.  IV.  Page  351.  Vol.  V.  Page  334,  335, 
8vo.  Indeed  what  the  Do6lor  fays  himfelf 
in  the  conckifion  of  his  Anfwer,  when  he  very 
judicioufly  flies  to  confequences,  and  gives 
broad  hints  of  the  interpofition  of  the  civil 
magiftrate,  (hews  plainly  the  neceffity  Mr 
Collins  was  under  of  concealing  his  meaa- 
ing,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree. 

Mr  Collins,  in  Page  11  of  his  hguiry, 
flates  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  queftion; 
what  Dr  Clarke  fays  by  way  of  anfwer  is 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  contained  in  Page  4, 
5,  6,  10,  19,  of  his  Remarks:  I  appeal  to 
thofe  pages  for  the  validity  of  the  Do6lor's 
Anfwer  j  in  truth,  after  the  perufal  of  that 
page  in  Mr  Colli ns's  Inquiry y  and  after  ob- 
ferving  what  the  Do6lor  fays  in  anfwer  there- 
to, and  his  manner  of  fliuffling  it  over,  it 
is  hardly  worth  any  reafonable  man's  while 
to  concern  himfelf  any  farther  with  the  Doc- 
tor's Remarks.  Dr  Clarke  artfully,  but 
moft  unfairly,  Aides  from  the  real  flate  of 
the  quefl:ion  to  Mr  Collins's  manner  of  ex- 
prefling  himfelf,  and  without  taking  notice 

ot 
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of  Mr  CoLLiNs's  ftate  of  the  quell: ion,  6v  of 
his  explanation  thereof,  changes  the  quefticn 
into  a  quibbling  difpute  upon  the  term  ne- 
ceflary  agent  j  all  this  the  Doctor  well  knew 
would  pafs  with  the  bulk  of  readers  for  a  full 
and  compleat  Anfwer  -,  but  when  fuch  a  wri- 
ter as  Dr  Clarke  proceeds  in  this  manner, 
can  any  plain  man  of  common  underfland- 
ing  have  the  leail:  remaining  doubt  ?  IlJe 
Bibiioih.  Critique  du  P.  Simon,  Vol  II.  Page 

The  Doflor  fays,  Page  8,  as  follows; 
'"^  From  Page  36  to  Page  ^-j,  the  words 
"  Willing  and  Preferring  are  continually 
"  made  ufe  of  in  the  mofl  confufcd  manner, 
**  to  denote  equally,  and  without  any  dif- 
**  tindion,  both  the  lail  perception  or  judg- 
"  ment  of  the  underflanding  which  is  en- 
"  tirely  pafTive,  and  alfo  the  firfl  exertion  of 
**  the  felf-moving  Power  which  is  efltntially 
«^  aaive." 

To  this  I  reply,  That  it  is  impofllble  to 
ufe  words  in  a  more  clear,  determined,  and 
lefs  confufed  fenfe,  than  the  words  Willing 
and  Preferring  are  ufed  by  Mr  Collins  in 
thofe  pages  3  for  the  truth  of  which  affertion 
F  3  I  ap- 
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I  appeal  to  the  treatiie  itfelf  j  and  indeed  Mr 
Collins,  throughout  the  whole  treatife,  dif- 
tinguifhes  with  the  utmoflprecifion  and  clear- 
nefs  between  Pcrception,Judgment,  and  Will  J 
^nd  nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  to 
fay  that  Mr  Collins  confounds  the  laft  per- 
ception, or  judgment,  of  the  underftanding, 
with  the  firil  exertion  of  the  Self-moving 
Power,    by   which    term   the  Dodor  mufl 
mean  our  immaterial  fubftance,    (I'ide  his 
Anfvver,  Page  ii.)  and  no  one,  I  prefume, 
will  be  hardy  enough  to  alTert  that  the  Doc* 
tor  did  not  know  that  the  real  exiftence  of 
this  fubftance  was  a  point  unfettled  between 
Mr  Collins  and  him,  and  that  the  fact  of* 
its  really  exifting  would  not,  in  a  philofo- 
phical  inquiry,  be  taken  fro  concejfo  by  Mi- 
Coll  ins,  or  any  necefhtarian  theift.     But 
fuppofmg,  for  once,  that  this  diftin6t  Self- 
moving  Power  does  really  exift:,  if  it  exerts 
itfelf  according  to  the  laft  perception,  or  judg- 
ment, of  the  uuderftanding,  which  the  Doc- 
tor allows  to  be  entirely  pallive,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive how  we  are  advanced  one  ftep  further 
towards  the  proof  of  man's  being  a  free  agent; 
and  that  it  (hould  exert  itfelf  contrary  to  the 
laft  perception,  or  judgment,  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  is  wholly  incomprehenfible  to  me. 

Dr 


u 
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Dr  Clarke,  Page  9,  fays  farther,  "  Thefe 
two  things,  I  fay,  the  Author  conftantly 
confounds  together  as  one  individual,  by 
the  ambiguous  ufe  of  the  words  \\  illing 
and  Preferring.  Arguing,  that  becaufe 
WilHng  and  Preferring,  fo  far  as  thefc 
words  fignify  the  laft  perception  cr  ap- 
*'  probation  of  the  underifanding,  are  paf- 
"  five  and  neceflary,  therefore  \\  ifling  and 
tc  Pi-eferring,  when  the  fame  words  imply 
*'  the  firft  exertion  of  the  Self-moving  Pow- 
"  er,  which  is  eflentially  atftive,  arenecelfary 
"  alfo ;  and  becaufe  wlten  Will  fjgnifies  the 
*'  actual  exertion  of  the  Self-moving  Power, 
*'  a  man  then  indeed  muft  necelfarily  do 
*'  that  which  he  wills  (becaufe  it  is  not  pof- 
*'  fible  that  a  man  fliould  not  do  a  thing 
'*  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  do  it)  therefore 
*'  when  the  fame  word  (Will)  fignifies  no- 
**  thing  more  than  the  lafl  approbation  of 
**  the  underftanding,  it  fliall  ftill  be  true 
"  that  a  man  muft  neceflarily  do  (ufing  the 
"  word  necedaiily  in  the  phyfical  and  pro- 
"  per  fenfe)  what  his  underftanding  ap- 
"  proves." 

To  this  I  reply.  That  the  whole  force  of 

this  argument  feems  to  confifl  in  begging  no 

F  4  lefs 
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Ipfs  than  three  queftionsi    firll,   that  Will 
and,  what  the  Do6tor  calls,  the  fijft  exer- 
tion of  the  Self-moving  Power,  or  of  that 
fubftance  in  man  wherein  the  Self-moving 
Principle  refides,  for  thus  the  Do6tor  ftiles 
it,  Page  1 1 ,  are  one  and  the  fame  thing  j 
which  indeed  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing 
more  than  faying  that  will  and  aftion,  will- 
ing and  doing,  are  fometimes  one  and  the 
fame  thing.     Secondly,  that  man's  fuppofed 
im.material  fubftance  does  really  exift :  And 
thirdly,  that  this  fubftance,  fuppofing  its  ex- 
iftence  could  be  proved,  would  be  a  Self- 
moving  Power  or  free  agent  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  words.     The  neceffitarian  theift 
denies  that  will  and  the  firft  exertion  of,  what 
Dr  Clarke  calls,  the  Self-moving  Power, 
confidered  as  a6lion  or  ading,  are  ever  one 
and  the  fame  thing.     Jf  the  term  Self- mov- 
ing Power  fliould  be  faid  to  have  a  double 
meaning,    that   matter   fliall  be  confidered 
hereafter  *.     The  neceffitarian  theift  denies 
that  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
that  is  of  a  finite  fpirit,  can  h^  proved,  un- 
lefs  by  the  authority  of  Revelation  ;  and  he 
llkewife  denies  that  a  created,  finite,  fpirit, 
even  fuppofing  its  exiftence  to  be  duly  prov- 

edi 

*  Fuie  Appendix,  N*?  IV. 
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eis,  would  be  a  Self-moving  Power  or  Free 
Agent,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words  3  but 
as  this  Theifl  abominates  all  fupcrfluous  dif- 
putes,  he  would  decline  entering  into  the 
firft  and  laft  of  thefe  queftions  until  his  an- 
tagoniils  had  clearly  and  fatisfa6loriIy  de- 
monftrated  the  fecond.  I  mufl:  hereobferve 
that  I  fnall  always  fufpecl  the  fmcerity  of 
any  perfon  who,  being  undoubtedly  able  to 
underfland  the  true  ftate  of  the  queflion  of 
Liberty  and  Neceflity,  fliall  afTert  that  he  be- 
heves  any  creature,  material  or  immaterial, 
to  be  a  free  agent,  the  lad  perception  or 
judgment  of  whofe  underflanding  he  allows 
to  be  entirely  paffive  and  neceli'ary. 

The  Doctor's  little  fubterfuge  upon  the 
word  necejjary,  fhall  be  confidered  in  my  fol- 
lowing Remark ;  and  the  ufe  that  he,  and 
other  great  fcholars,  make  of  the  term  phy- 
Jical,  in  order  to  puzzle  us  unlearned  perfons, 
fhall  be  likewife  confidered  before  I  finifh 
thefe  Remarks  *. 

The  Doclor  fays,  Page  9,  10,  "  That  ac- 
**  tion  may  be  confequent  (though  without 
"  any  phyfical  connection)  upon  Perception 

*'  and 

*  Vide  Note,  Page  iSy  and  Appexdix,  N"»  IL 
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"  and  Judgment,  nay  it  may  eafily  (if  you 
"  pleafe)  be  fuppofed  to  be  always  confequent 
"  upon  it,  and  yet  that  at  the  iame  time 
**  there  may  be  no  manner  of  phyfical  or 
"  neceflary  conneflion  between  them.  For 
"  inftance,  God's  perfoimmg  his  promife 
**  is  ahvays  confequent  upon  his  making  it; 
••  yet  there  is  no  connection  between  them, 
**  as  between  caufe  and  effect." 

To  this,  after  obferving  that  Mr  CollinS 
does  not  make  aftion  confequent  upon  per- 
ception and  judgment,  but  upon  Will,  I  an- 
fwer,  That  we  have  intuitive  knowledge  that 
Tve  are  always  determined  by  fome  reafon  or 
motive  to  will  the  doing  or  the  not  doing 
any  particular  aflion,  and  that  our  adlions 
are  always  produced  in  confequence  of  our 
willing  them  ;  and  a  very  fmall  degree  of 
refledion  will,  I  prefume,  convince  us,  that 
our  a<n:ions  would  not  be  performed  if  we 
did  not  will  the  performance  of  them,  and 
that  we  muft  either  a6l,  or  abftain  from  act- 
ing, according  to  the  lafl  determination  of 
our  will.  To  fay  therefore  that  a  voluntary 
adtion,  no  natural  impediment  intervening, 
muft  not  be  neceffarily  performed  when  I 
will  its  performance  is  alike  unintelligible  to 

me. 
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me,  as  it  would  be  to  fay  that  a  voluntary 
aclion  can  be  performed  when  I  do  not  will 
the  performance  of  it.  If  our  actions  are 
always  performed  in  confequence  of  our  will- 
ing them,  and  exa6lly  as  we  do  will  them, 
and  if  we  are  not  the  efficient  caufe  of  our 
own  volitions,  we  cannot  be  free  agents  \w 
the  proper  fenfe  of  that  term,  let  the  imme- 
diate, efficient,  caufe  of  the  adtion  be  what 
it  will  3  and  I  acknowledge  myfelf  unable  to 
bring  any  ftronger  proof  than  this  of  there 
being  a  phyficalj  that  is  natural,  connection 
between  reafons  or  motives  and  will,  and 
between  will  and  aclion.  The  maintainers 
of  neceffity  are  fo  far  from  pretending  to  ex- 
plain and  demonftrate  the  exact  manner 
wherein  the  natural  connection  between  mo- 
tives and  will,  and  between  will  and  action, 
confifts,  that  they  own  themfelves  to  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  comprehend  it.  Dr  Clarke's 
argument  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  nothing 
more  than  a  flimfy  fophifm  ad  ignorantiam  \ 
wliich  may  be  eafily  and  irrefragably  retort- 
ed againlt  the  doctrine  of  the  two  fubftances, 
whenever  the  learned  defenders  of  that  doc- 
trine are  rafh  enough  to  quit  the  ftrong  tower 
of  Revelation. 

The 
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The  Inftance  brought  by  Dr  Clarke  that 
God's  performing  his  promife  is  always  con- 
fequent  upon  his  making  it,  and  yet  that 
tliere  is  no  connexion  between  them  as  be- 
tween caufe  and  efFe<5l,  is  by  no  means  a  pa- 
rallel cafe ;  and  it  is  indeed  very  trifling  to 
bring  any  argument  of  this  kind  in  a  philo- 
fophic^l  inquiry ;  the  Do6]:or  muft  have  fure- 
ly  known  that  Mr  Collins  would  demur  to 
one  part  of  the  queftion  de  faBo^  the  difcuf- 
lion  of  which  point  would  be  foreign  to  the 
queilion  of  human  liberty. 

Dr  Clarke  fays,  Page  lo,  1 1,  '*  May  not 
an  abftradt  notion  as  well  (Irike  a  ball,  as 
be  the  efficient  caufe  of  motion  in  a  man's 
body?  Occafions  indeed  they  (reafons 
motives,  ^c.)  may  be,  and  are,  upon  which 
that  fubftance  in  man  wherein  the  Self- 
moving  principle  refides,  freely  exerts  its 
a6tive  power.  But  it  is  the  Self-moving 
principle,  and  not  the  reafon  or  motive, 
which  is  the  phyfical  or  efficient  caufe  of 
a6lion." 

I  muft  here  obferve,  That  I  have  hitherto 
imagined  that  our  fuppofed  immaterial  fub- 
ftance  was  itfelf  aflerted  by  the  maintainers 

of 
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of  its  exiftence  to  be  the  felf- moving  princi- 
ple, but  from  the  Do(5lor's  manner  of  ex- 
preflion  in  the  above  paragraph  it  does  not 
feem  to  be  fo  in  fa6t,  but  to  be  rather  a  fub- 
flance  w^herein  the  Self- moving  principle  re- 
fides ;  by  which,  if  poffible,  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  rendered  more  unintelligible  than  it  was 
before. 

As  to  what  the  Do6lor  fays  about  reafons 
or  motives  not  being  the  efficient  caufe  of 
motion  in  man's  body,  I  anfwer,  that  no  man 
in  his  fenfes  will  ever  fay  that  they  are  fo  *. 

The  Doctor,  Page  14,  after  quoting  the 
following  fentence  from  Mr  Collins,  "  I 
"  contend  for  Liberty  as  it  fignifies  a  power 
"  in  man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleafes ;"  an- 
fwers  thus,  "  In  this  definition  it  ought  care- 
"  fully  to  be  remarked,  that  the  word  DO 
"  has  no  fignihcation,  c^i-.'' 

This  anfwer,  and  what  the  Doctor  Hke- 

wife  fays  upon  the  words  Aclion,  Acling, 

and  Power  of  Acling,  being  only  a  difpute 

upon,  or  jingle  of,  words,  do  not  deferve  to 

have  any  notice  taken  of  them.     Man  acls, 

or 
»  ^</^  Appendix,  NMV. 
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or  does,  although  he  may  be  necefTitated  to 
a6l  or  do  *. 

The  Dodor  aiTerts,  Page  1 5,  "  That  Ac- 
*'  tion  and  Liberty  are  identical  ideas ,  and 
"  that  the  true  definition  of  a  free  Being  is, 
"  One  that  has  a  power  of  a6ling  as  well  as 
**  of  being  a(5led  upon." 

To  all  which  I  anfwer,  That  Adion  and 
Liberty  are  two  very  diftinft  and  different 
ideas,  and  that  the  Do6tor's  definition  of  a 
free  Being  is  not  a  true  definition  of  fuch  a 
Being,  which,  I  conceive,  is  one  that  is  free 
to  will  the  doing  or  the  not  doing  any  par- 
ticular a6lion  j  and  this  freedom,  I  fay,  Man 
has  not.  I  mull  likewife  add,  that  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  any  Being  which  is  fubje6l 
to  be  a6led  upon,  can  poffibly  be  a  free  a- 
gent  J  thofe  who  really  comprehend  the  pof- 
fibility  of  this,  are  endued  with  intelled:ual 
faculties,  if  not  wholly  different  from,  at 
leaft,  vaftly  fuperior  to  mine. 

Mr  Collins,  in  Page  31  of  his  Inquiry y 
reduces  the  a6lions  of  men,  where  Liberty 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  concerned,  to  four  j 
Perception  of  Ideas,  Judging,  Willing,  Do- 
ing 
«  VUU  Appendix,  N^  IV. 
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ing  as  we  will ;  now  I  will  aliovv,  to  avoid 
any  difpute  on  fo  trifling  a  bufinefs,  that  the 
term  ACTION  may  poflibly  be  improper  in 
this  place,  although  I  am  by  no  means  fure 
that  it  really  is  io^  but  Mr  Collins's  mean- 
ing is  neverthelefs  very  clear  j  on  this  flip, 
fuppofmg  it  to  be  one,  the  DodVor  lays  great 
Hrefs,  and  expatiates  largely,  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  towards 
fettling  the  point  of  man's  being  a  free  or  a 
necefTary  agent. 

The  Dodlor  fays,  Page  24,  '^  As  to  that 
*'  which  this  Gentleman  calls  the  fourth,  but 
**  which  indeed  is  the  only,  a6lion  of  man, 
*'  n^iz.  doing  as  we  will,  or  actually  exert- 
'*  ing  the  Self-moving  Faculty ;  of  this  I 
"  fay  as  before,  that  fince  in  all  cafes  It  (the 
*'  Self-moving  Faculty)  does  now  by  expe- 
"  rience  feem  to  us  to  be  free,  that  is,  feem 
"  to  us  to  be  really  a  Self-moving  Power, 
"  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would 
do  upon  the  fuppofition  of  our  being  ac- 
tually free  agents,  the  bare  phyficai  poili- 
bility  of  our  being  fo  framed  by  the  Au- 
thor of  our  nature,  as  to  be  unavoidably 
deceived  in  this  point  by  every  experience 
of  every  adlion  we  perform,  is  no  more  any 

«  juil 
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**  jufl  ground  to  doubt  the  truth  of  our  Li- 
*'  berty,  than  the  bare  natural  poffibiHty  of 
*•'  our  being  all  our  life-time,  as  in  a  dream, 
**  deceived  in  our  belief  of  the  exiftence  of 
"  the  material  world,  is  any  juft  ground  to 
**  doubt  of  the  reality  of  its  exiftence." 

To  this  I  anfwer,  That  the  Doclor  by  ufe- 
ing  the  term,  exerting  the  Self- moving  Fa- 
culty, as  fynonymous  to  the  term,  doing  as 
we  will,  begs  a  very  eflential  qucftion,  in  a 
philofophical  difputc,  viz.  the  exiftence  of 
his  fuppofed  Self- moving  Faculty,  or  diftin6l 
immaterial  fubftauce.  The  Doctor  indeed 
fays  that  man's  having  fuch  a  felf-moving 
power  fliall  be  confidered  in  its  proper  place  3 
whether  his  having  fuch  a  power  be  there  fatis- 
fadtorily  proved  fliall  be  like  wife  confidered*. 

The  Doftor  fays,  "  That  It  (the  Self- 
**  moving  Faculty)  does  now  by  experience 
"  -feem  to  us  to  be  free,  that  is,  to  be  really 
"  a  Self-moving  Power." 

To  this  I  reply,  That  the  queftion  is  whe- 
ther man  be  a  free  or  a  neceflary  agent,  not 
whether  the  Self-moving  Faculty,  or  imma- 
terial 

*  Vide  Anfwer  to  the  third  propofition  of  the  Doctor's 
objedtion,  Page  98,  and  Appendix,  N°  IV". 
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terial  fubflance,  vvhofe  exiflence  is  hypothe- 
tical, be  or  ieem  to  be  free. 

We  are  taught  from  onr  childhood  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  compofed  of  two  diftinct 
fubflances,  but  the  inveiligation  of  the  truth 
of  this  principle  is  never  entered  into  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind  at  all ;  what  weight  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  intereft  will  al- 
ways have  with  refpecl  even  to  thofe  few  who 
do  enter  into  its  inveftigation,  may  be  eafily 
gueffed ;  to  fay  therefore  that  It  (the  Self- 
moving  Faculty)  does  now  by  experience 
feem  to  us  to  be  free,  that  is,  to  be  really  a 
Self-moving  Power,  is  in  fa6l,  before  its  ex- 
iflence be  clearly  and  indifputably  demon- 
flrated,  faying  jufl  nothing  at  all. 

The  Do6lor  is  very  apt,  an  inftance  of 
which  may  be  met  with  in  Page  37,  38,  of 
this  Anfwer,  to  analyfe,  prefcribe,  and  define, 
the  attributes  of  God  in  the  moil  familiar 
and  dogmatical  manner;  but  I  lliould  be 
glad  to  know  from  whence  this  knowledge  of 
the  Do6lor's  arifes  ;  the  great  Fiift  Caufe  is, 
beyond  all  polfibility  of  doubt,  alike  incom- 
prehenfible  to  him,  and  to  the  mod  ignorant 
of  the  fons  of  men  ;  I  will  not  Hop  even  here, 
G  but 
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but  will  afleit,  as  on  a  point  wherein  dog- 
maticalnefs  is  laudable,  that  our  great  Crea- 
tor, as  to  his  manner  of  exifling,  knowing, 
and  caufing,  is  alike  incomprehenfible  to  the 
mofl  profound  divine  and  fubtle  metaphyfi- 
cian,  and  to  the  lowed  animal  of  the  brute 
creation.  From  whence  does  the  authority 
of  Dr  Clarke  arife,  that  his  ipfe  dixit  fhall 
be  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  away  the  omni- 
fcience  of  God?  Fide  Page  37,  3^,  39)  of  his 
Anfwer,  might  he  not  with  equal  right  dif- 
tinguifh  away  God's  omniprefence  or  omni- 
potence ?  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
Do6tor's  writings  upon  the  Trinity,  was  his 
authority  in  that  point  efteemed  valid  by  the 
Doctors  of  our  church  ? 

The  Dodor,  in  his  Anfwer  to  Mr  Col- 
lin s's  fecond  argument,  in  which  Anfwer 
he  is  fo  perplexed  and  puzzling  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  follow  him,  infmuates,  or  rather  in- 
deed afferts,  that  Mr  Collins  has  an  athe- 
iflical  *  meaning  in  the  argument  contained 

in 

*  J.'heijlical.']  To  declaim  upon  the  mifchievous  con- 
fequences  fuppofed  to  follow  from  the  docirine  of  necef- 
fity,  ar.d  to  brand  the  maintainers  of  that  fyfiem  with 
imputations  of  atheifm,  is'c.  is  the  common  practice  of 
tvery  bafikd  advocau  tor  buinau  Liberty  y  bu.t  this,  as 

Mr 
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in  Page  ^y^  and  in  the  conclufion  thereof  in 
Page  59,  of  his  Inquiry^  and  that  Mr  Col- 
lins means  to  inlinuate  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  felf-moving  principle  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  confequently  no  God.  Now  the 
queftion  folely  was,  whether  man  be  a  free 
or  a  neceflary  agent  -,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
furely  be  fuppofed,  with  any  degree  of  can- 
dor, that  Mr  Collins  meant  to  deny  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  firft  Caufe,  felf-exiflent,  the  firft 
Mover  and  Creator  of  all  things  3  and  I  far- 
ther appeal  to  Page  ^j^  58,  59,  of  Mr  Col- 
LiNs's  Inquiry^  in  which  pages  the  Do6lor 
pretends  that  this  infinuation  is  contained, 
for  the  fairnefs  or  unfairnefs  of  this  accufa- 
tioni  but  I  mull  likewife  declare,  that  if 
Mr  Collins  fhould  be  thought  to  have  a  la- 
tent atheiftical  meaning,  I  look  upon  fuch 
meaning  to  affe6l  himfelf  only,  and  appre- 
hend that  the  queftion  of  human  liberty  is 
no  ways  connedled  with  his  manner  of  dif- 
cufling  it,   and  that  a  Theifl  may  fupport 

the 

Mr  HoBBEs  well  obferves  in  anfwer  to  Bifliop  Bram- 
HALL,  who  had  called  the  doctrine  of  NecelT:ty  a  blaf- 
phemous,  defperate,  and  deftru6^ive  opinion,  is  nothifig 
but  choler,  fuch  as  ordinarily  happeneth  unto  them  who 
contend  againft  greater  difficulties  than  they  expected,  cf 
at  leafl  than  they  can  anfwer. 

Q  9 
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the  do6lniie  of  neccflity  upon  theiftical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  in  like  manner  it  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Dr  Clarke's  manner  of 
anfwering  Mr  Collins  is  by  no  means  con- 
clufive  as  to  the  main  queflion,  which  re- 
mains jufl  as  it  would  have  been  if  neither 
Mr  Collins  nor  Dr  Clarke  had  ever  ex- 
ifted  J  although  v^eak  or  fophiftical  argu- 
ments, evafions,  ^c.  from  fuch  a  man  as 
Dr  Clarke,  are  flirewd  prefuraptions  that 
he  had  no  better  to  bring. 

The  Doctor  s  accufation  of  Mr  Collins 
is  founded  upon  this  pofition,  that  both  his 
argument  and  his  conclufion  are  univerfal : 
now  I  find  the  Doctor  quoted  by  the  author 
of  a  book  called  Ejayi  on  the  Prmciples  of 
Morality y  Page  220,  as  making  ufe  of  the 
following  argument,  viz. "  Every  thing  muft 
**  have  a  caufe,  for  if  any  thing  vi^anted  a 
"  caufe  it  would  produce  itfelf,  that  is,  exifl 
**  before  it  exifted,  which  is  impoflible ;" 
this  argument  is  furely  as  much  an  univerfal 
one  as  that  of  Mr  Collins,  and  yet  it  would 
be  very  unfair  and  trifling  to  infinuate  from, 
thence  that  the  Dodlor  intended  to  deny  the 
being  of  a  God. 

The 
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The  Doctor  ailerts,  Page  42,  that  Mr 
CoLLiNs's  opinion  abfolutcjy  takes  away  the 
foundation  of  all  religion  ;  this  is  changing 
the  flate  of  the  queflion,  by  flying  to  argu- 
ments drawn  from  fuppofed  coniequences, 
and  tends  to  make  both  Mr  Ccll^.'s  and  his 
opinion  odious  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  readers  as 
may  not  be  able  to  perceive  the  fophiiliy  cf 
this  argument,  or  the  falfenefs  of  the  accu- 
fation  *,  and  is  therefoi  e  very  unfair  in  a 
philofophicai  difpute.  Indeed,  like  Biihcp 
Br  AMH  all's  cholerick  epithets,  it  is  noThing 
more  than  the  laft  and  pitiful  refburte  of 
baffled  difputsnts,  and  too  often  of  men  wiro 
muft  needs  be  confcious  that  they  are  fo  baf- 
fled, but  wlio  being  hampered  with  Hypo- 
thefes,  and  obliged  for  weighty  reafons  to 
pace  in  certain  trammels,  muft  fay  any  thing 
rather  than  acknowledge  themfelves  to  bi^ 
defeated. 

Dr  Clarke  fays,  in  his  Demc?jflration  of  tie 

Being  and  Attrihutes  c/"God,  Page  565,  or 

G  3  there- 

*  It  is  falfe  that  the  do^rine  of  neceffity  ahrolutcly 
takes  away  the  foundation  of  all  religion  ;  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  prefent  queflion,  the  true  (late  of 
which  is  to  inquire  whether  man,  upon  principles  oi  hu- 
man reafon,  and  ahftracied  from  facred  authority,  Cit-a 
be  proved  to  be  a  free  agent. 
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thereabouts,  folio,  as  follows,  "  It  is  only  a 
*'  moral  neccffity  which  is  produced  by  mo- 
"  tives,  and  a  moral  necefiity  is  no  neceffity 
"  at  all  *."  Motives  are  here  allowed  to  be 
productive  of  moral  neceffity,  but  the  Doc- 
tor in  his  Anfvver  to  Mr  Collins  endeavours, 
with  great  candor  and  perfpicuity,  to  fliow 
that  a  moral  neceffity  is  no  neceffity  at  all, 
and  that  motives  or  reafons  do  not  determine 
a  man  to  act,  but  that  it  is  the  man  who 
freely  determines  himfelf -f.  To  this  I  can 
only  fay,  that  fuch  diflin^lions  are  too  re- 
fined for  my  comprehenfion,  which  is  fo  dull 
that  I  cannot  perceive  any  difference  betwixt 
motives  determining  a  man  to  a6l,  and  their 

deter- 

*  Afcer  all,  do  not  metaphyficians  perplex  us  by  the 
terms  PHYSICAL  and  MORAL?  is  it  not  fufficient  to 
fay  that  motives  produce  a  natural  neceflity,  /.  e.  they 
naturally  and  neceflarily  determine  the  man  to  aiSt  ?  it  is 
the  nature  of  man,  as  God  has  been  pleafed  to  appoint, 
to  be  thus  determined  and  neccflitated  to  a£lion  by  mo- 
tives ;  and  this  is  done  in  a  manner  alike  incomprehen- 
fible  to  the  moft  fubtle  metaphyfician,  and  to  the  horfe 
which  carries  him.  Is  not  the  diftinction  betwixt  mo- 
ral and  phyfical  neceflity,  a  diftindion  without  a  diffe- 
rence ?  I  prefume  not  to  afTert  this,  it  is  only  propofed 
as  a  doubt.     Vide  Appendix,  N°  IL 

t  Vidi  Dr  Clarke's  Anfwer,  Page  1 1, 
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determining,  occafioning,  or  inducing,  a  man 
to  determine  himfelf  J. 

The  Doctor  repeatedly  ufes,  and  lays  great 
flrefs  upon  the  term  Self-moving  Faculty, 
which  argument,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  no  more 
than  this  J  "  I  Dr  Clarke  alTert,  that  man 
"  is  compofed  of  two  diftin6l  fubuances,  one 
"  of  which  I  call  fpirit,  without  which  I 
*'  fay  that  man  could  neither  move  nor  think; 
•**  and  I  likewife  afTert,  that  it  is  by  virtue  of 
"  this  (immaterial;  fubilance,  that  man  has 
"  a  power  of  beginning  motion  :  if  you  Col- 
"  LiNS  deny  this,  I  call  upon  you  to  give 
"  me  a  clear  account  how  matter  is  put  in- 
"  to  motion,  and  is  made  capable  of  think- 
**  ing,  and  how  particular  modes  of  motion 
■**  follow,  or  are  occafioned  by,  the  iitipulfe 
"  of  thought  or  will."     The  necefTitarian 
thelfl  will  very  readily  anfwer  this  qucilion, 
by  faying,  that  what  we  call  intelle<!:l:ual  fa- 
culties, 

+  Bifliop  Bramhai.l,  in  his  difputewith  Mr  Hobbes, 
•having  ailerted  that  it  is  not  inconfiflent  with  true  Liberty 
to  determine  itfelf,  but  that  It  is  incrnfiiient  with  true 
Liberty  to  be  determined  by  another  without  itfelf;  Mr 
Hobbes  very  juftly  anfwers,  that  aUhough  a  man  be 
fuppofed  to  determine  himfelf,  the  queftion  will  (lill  re- 
main what  determined  him  to  determine  himfelf  in  that 
jnanner. 

G  4 
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culties,  or  fpirit,  and  mobility  or  vitality, 
may  have  been  added  to  matter  by  our  great 
Creator  in  fome  manner  totally  unknown  to 
him,  and  that  he  neither  comprehends  how 
matter  is  put  into  motion,  nor  how  what  we 
call  intellect  adeih  upon  matter,  nor  how  it 
is  a6led  upon  by  it,  and  pretends  not  in  the 
leaft  to  account  for  it ;  and  he  may  in  his 
turn  call  upon  the  Do6lor,    or  any  other 
learned  divine,  for  a  clear  and  diftindt  ac- 
count how  his  fuppofed  immaterial  fubilance  . 
is  annexed  to,  and  contained  in  a  material 
fubftance,  and  how  they  reciprocally  ad  up- 
on each  other. 

In  truth,  when  I  ref!e6l  upon  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Doctor's  Anfwer,  with  refpecl  to 
the  perplexed  and  puzzling  manner  thereof, 
as  well  as  upon  each  particular  fallacy,  eva- 
fion,  omiffion,  and  equivocal  exprelTion  con-, 
tained  therein;  and  when  I  find,  to  com- 
pleat  ail,  Mr  Collins  threatned  by  this  very 
orthodox  divine  with  the  interpofition  of  the 
civil  magi  (Irate,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  man  of  Dr  Clarke's  great  parts  and  learn- 
ing muft  have  been  confcious  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  caufe  he  was  obliged  to  defend. 
Jf  this  fhould  be  deemed  too  harfli  a  cenfure, 

I  muft 
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I  muft  juftlfy  myfelf  for  making  it  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  gentle  Mr  Locke,  who  did  not 
fcruple  to  fay  of  no  lefs  a  perfcn  than  Bifliop 
Stillingfleet,  in  Page  142  of  his  Fami- 
liar  Letters  —  "  All  fair  contenders  for  the 
*'  opinions  they  have  I  like  mightily,  but 
**  they  are  fo  few  that  feem  by  their  way  of 
*'  defending  them  to  be  really  perfuaded  of 
"  the  opinions  they  profefs,  that  I  am  apt 
**  to  think  there  is  in  the  world  a  great  deal 
"  more  fcepticifm  than  is  generally  imagin- 
"  ed."  And  for  my  own  part  I  am  not  only 
almoft,  as  Mr  Molineux  fpeaking  of  the 
fame  Right  Reverend  perfon  in  one  of  thofe 
Letters,  Page  207,  acknowledges  himfelf  to 
be,  but  entirely  of  Mr  Hobbes's  opinion, 
"  That  were  it  mens  intereft  to  do  it,  they 
"  would  queftion  the  truth  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
"  ments,"  as  now  they  contefl  almoil  as  full 
evidences. 

The  Doclor,  Page  37,  enters  into  Mr  Col- 
LiNs's  fourth  argument,  which  is  founded 
on  the  incompatibility  of  human  hberty  with 
the  divine  prefcience,  and  endeavours  by  a 
diftin^lion,  which  I  can  fcarce  refrain  from 
calling  a  blafphemous  one,  to  fhow  that  God 
only  knows  future  events  by  judging  of,  or 
*'*  rather 
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rather  guefTing  at,  them  with  more  certainty 
than  man  does.     Human   pcrfe(5lions,  of 
which  knowledge  is  one,  are  it  feems  analo- 
gous to  the  divine  perfections,  the  latter  be- 
ing only  fuperior  to  the  former  in  degree. 
Thus  this  learned  divine,  after  dividing  hu- 
man knowledge  into  three  diftincl  forts,  af- 
firms that  two  of  thefe  three  forts  are  the 
fame  in  God  as  in  man,  that  is  to  fay  the 
fame  in  kind  but  different  in  degree  ;  God 
indeed  by  his  omniprefence  knows  that  there 
is  fuch  a  city  as  P^ris  better  than,  and  in  a 
different  manner  from,  a  man  who  has  never 
been  there;   but  God  perceives  neceffary 
truths  in  the  fame  manner  that  man  per- 
ceives them,  though  more  extenfively  and 
perfectly  in  degree;    God   in  like  manner 
judges  of  future  contingent  truths  more  ex- 
tenfively and  infallibly  than  man  does.     But 
this  definition,  or  divifion,  of  God's  manner 
of  knowing  both  with  refpe6l  to  the  percep- 
tion of  neceffary  truths,  and  to  the  judging 
of  future  contingent  truths,  is  arbitrary  and 
incapable  of  being  proved,  as  God's  manner 
of  knowing  is  wholly  incomprehenfible  to  us, 
and  therefore  the  proper  anfwer  to  thefe  af- 
fertions  is  to  deny  their  being  founded  in 
reality,  or  at  leafl  that  their  being  fo  is  with- 
in 
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In  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  call 
upon  the  Doctor  for  the  proof  thereof;  fuch 
proof  will  not  be  eafily  produced  by  the  unit- 
ed force  of  metaphylical  jargon  and  dialedli- 
cal  chicane. 

God  feems  tobe,  according  to  Dr  Clarke, 
nothing  more  than  an  infinite  man ;  he  per- 
ceiveth  eternal  relations  of  moral  fitneiles  and 
unfitnefles;  he  judges  of  them  and  deter- 
mines his  will,  or  his  will  determines  itfelf, 
according  to  them  ;  Fufe  his  Evidences  of  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion ;  all  this  he  does  in 
the  fame  manner  that  man  does,  only  infi- 
jiitely  better  in  degree ;  man,  I  fuppofe,  by 
parity  of  reafon,  is  God  in  miniature ;  Why, 
indeed  fhould  not  this  be  the  cafe  ?  was  not 
man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  after 
his  likenefs  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Doflor's  prefump- 
tuous  manner  of  analyfing  his  Creator,  and 
fplitting  his  incomprehenfible  eflence  into  a 
certain  number  of  fpecific  attributes,  muft  fill 
the  mind  of  every  fmcere  theift  with  horror; 
and  the  diftindlion  betwixt  God's  forefeeing 
and  judging  of  contingent  truths,  abftradled 
from  the  profanenefs  and  impiety  of  dogma- 
tically 
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tically  prefcrlbing  what  is  and  what  is  not 
our  great  Creator's  mannerof  knowing,  which 
manner  is  totally  incomprehenfible  to  us,  de- 
ferves  no  other  anfwer  than  to  be  laughed 
at  as  a  wild  and  chimerical  aflertion,  and 
iiich  a  one  as  is  utterly  incapable  of  being 
proved. 

How  much  more  reverently  did  honeft 
Montaigne  fpeak  of  God  in  his  day?  // 
via  toiijours  femblc  qiia  un  homme  Chretien  cette 
forte  de  parlar  eft  pleine  dindifcretion  &  d'irre- 
verence',  Dieu  ne  pent  mourir -,  Dieu  ne  pent  fe 
defdire-,  Dieu  ne  pent  faire  ceci  ou  cela.  Je  ne 
troii've  pas  bon  d'enjermer  ainji  la  puijfance  dhme 
Jens  Ics  loix  de  7iotre  parole ;  &  I'apparence  qui 
soffrc  a  noiis  en  ces  propofitionsy  il  lafaudroit  re- 
pre/enter  phis  reveremment  &  pins  religiet{femc?2t, 
- —  Or  rien  du  noire  ne  fe  pent  apparier  ou  rap- 
porter  en  quclque  fa^on  que  ce  foit  a  la  nature 
di'vine  qui  ne  la  tache  &  marque  d'autant  imper^ 
feciion.  Cette  infinie  beaute^  puijfance^  &  bonte, 
comment  peut  elk  foufrir  quelque  correfpondence  & 
Jimilitude  a  chofe  fi  abjeBe  que  nous  fommes  fans 
wi  extreme  inter ejl  &  dechet  de  fa  divine  gran- 
deur ?  Toutesfois  7J0US  luy  prefcrivons  des  bornes^ 
nous  tenons  fa  puijfance  cfjiegee  par  nos  raifons 
^.  nous  le  voulons  ajfervir  aux  apparences  vaina 
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&  foihies  de  notre  entendement^  lui  qui  a  fait 
nous  &  nojlre  cofi?ioij[ance,  —  ^oi  Dieu  nous 
a-t-il  mis  en  mains  les  clefs  &  les  dernier s  refjorU 
de  fa  puijfance  ?  Attache  toy  a  ce  a  quoy  tu  es 
fubjeB  mais  non  pas  luy ;  il  liefl  pas  ton  confrere ^ 
ou  concitoyeii^  ou  compagnon,  S'il  sejl  aucune^ 
ment  cojnmunique  a  toy  ce  n'ejl  pas  pour  fe  rava- 
ler  a  ta  petiteje,  ni  pour  te  donner  k  controUe 
de  fon  powvoir. 


Dr 
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Dr  Clarke's  Anfwer,  Page  42,  43,  44, 

"  But  becaufe  anfwering  obje6lions  of 
•'  his  own  raifing  (if  he  were  never  fo  able 
*'  to  do  it)  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  I  ihall 
**  briefly  draw  up  for  him  the  fum  of  what 
**  has  been  faid  into  one  objection,  to  which 
**  if  he  can  give  a  clear  and  diftin6l  anfwer, 
•*  after  the  manner  of  one  who  fincerely 
"  feeks  after  the  truth,  and  not  in  a  loofe 
**  ambiguous  ufe  of  words  of  uncertain  fig- 
"  nification,  this  whole  matter  may  then 
**  poffibly  deferve  to  be  re-confidered." 

Anfwer  to  the  above  paragraph. 

Dr  Clarke  having  thus  drawn  up  the 
fum  of  his  arguments  againft  Mr  Collins 
into  one  objection,  it  muft,  I  prefume,  be 
fuppofed  that  this  obje6lion  is  the  ftrongefl 
and  moft  cogent  that  Dr  Clarke  was  able 
to  bring  againft  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity. 
I  will  venture,  however  ill  qualified  for  fuch 
an  undertaking,  to  examine  this  obje(5lion, 
to  which  the  Do6lor  very  modeftly  defires  a 
clear  and  diftincl  anfwer,  and  protefts  againft 
Mr  CoLLiNs's  making  ufe  of  loofe  and  am- 
biguous words  of  uncertain  fignification. 

Dr 


I 
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Dr  Clarke's  objecllon,  propofition  the  firfl:. 

"  Man  either  has  within  himfelf  a  prin- 
*'  ciple  of  adlion  properly  fpeaking,  that  is> 
**  a  felf-moving  faculty,  a  principle  or  power 
«^  of  beginning  motion,  or  he  has  not." 

Anfwer  to  propofition  the  firft. 

If  by  the  terms,  **  Principle  of  a6lion  pro- 
"  perly  fpeaking,  &c."  the  Doctor  only 
means  that  man  is  endued  with  mobility  or 
vitality  by  his  Creator,  and  accordingly  is 
able  to  exert  this  power  or  faculty  of  felf- 
motion  purfuant  to  the  various  and  inftan- 
taneous  impulfes  of  his  will  -,  no  neceflitarian 
theift  will  deny  his  having  fuch  a  principle 
of  a£lion,  or  power  of  beginning  motion, 
/.  e.  a  power  of  putting  his  body,  or  any  part 
thereof,  into  any  certain  kind  of  motion,  if 
no  phyflcal,  that  is,  natural  impediment  in- 
tervene, his  body  being  previous  to  fuch  mo- 
tion in  a  fuppofed  flate  of  inertnefs,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  but  higiily  improper 
expreffion,  motionlefs ;  but  the  neceffitarian 
theift  denies  the  confcquence  of  man's  being 
a  free  agent,  as  drawn  from  his  being  en- 
dued with  a  principle  of  aftion,  or  power  of 
beginning  motion  in  that  fenfe.  Every  ani- 
mal 
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mal  is  endued  with  a  principle  of  a6lion,  or 
felf-moving  faculty,  or  power  of  beginning 
motion  in  the  fame  manner  that  man  is,  this 
argument  therefore,  notwith Handing  any 
frivolous  diftin6tion,  will  jufl  as  well  prove 
free  agency  in  a  flea,  as  it  will  in  a  man  -, 
but  will  not  indeed  prove  it  in  either,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the 
words  *. 


Dr  Clarke's  fecond  propofition. 

"  If  he  has  within  himfelf  fuch  a  princi- 
ple, then  he  is  a  free  and  not  a  neceffary 
agent,  for  every  neceffary  agent  is  moved 
neceffarily  by  fomething  elfe,  and  then 
that  which  moves  it,  not  the  thing  itfelf 
which  is  moved,  is  the  true  and  only  caufe 
of  the  adlion.  That  any  other  thing  ope- 
rating upon  an  agent,  fhould  efficiently 
and  neceffarily  produce  felf- motion  in  that 
agent  is  a  contradiction  in  terms." 


<c 


Anfwer  to  fecond  propofition. 

This  propofition  is  nothing  more  than  a 
kind  of  quibble  upon  the  term  Neceffary  a- 

gent; 

•  Fide  Appendix,  N*  IV. 
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gent  J  to  cut  which  paltry  cavil  fhort  at  once, 
I  acknowledge  that  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  necellitarian  theifm,  and  abftracted 
from  the  authority  of  Revelation,  man  is  a 
meer  machine,  but  a  machine  of  God's  or- 
dination, and  endued  by  God  both  with  fenfe 
and  with,  what  we  call,  intelle^l ;  and  far- 
ther, the  neceffitarian  theifl:  is  fully  convinced 
that,  upon  principles  of  human  reafon,  every 
motion  of  man's  body  from  the  time  of  his 
being  begot  until  the  hour  of  his  death,  and 
every  impulfe  of  his  will,  and  every  thought 
of  his  mind,  and  every  word  that  comes  from 
his  mouth,  neceflarily  follow  each  other  iu 
a  regular  chain  or  fucceflion  oi  caufe  and  ef- 
fe6l,  although  the  immediate  caufe  of  fuch 
motion,  impulfe,  thought,  or  word,  be  not 
always  perceptible  to  him.     The  Doftor,  I 
prefume,  forefaw  that  Mr  Collins  would 
decline  giving  the  plain  and  proper  anfwer 
to  this  quibble  about  neceflary  agency,  and 
therefore  with  the  ufual  candor  and  ingenu- 
oufnefs  of  a  polemical  divine,  he  fmartly  calls 
upon  him  for  it  in  Page  7  of  his  Anfwer  *. 

Dr  Clarke's  third  proportion. 
*^  If  man  has  not  v.-ithin  himfelf  a  prin- 
*'  ciple  or  power  of  felf-motion,  then  every 
H  *'  motion 

*  Fic/e  Appendix,  N'^  III. 
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**  motion  and  a(5tion  of  man  is  ftrictly  and 

**  properly  produced  by  the  efficiency  of  fome 

•*  extrinfic  caufe,  which  caufe  muft  be  either 

**  what  we  ufually  call  the  motive  or  reafon 

*^  upon  which  a  man  a6ls,  or  elfe  it  muft 

**  be  fome  infenfible  fubtle  matter,  or  fome 

**  other  being  or  fubftance  continually  mak- 

"  ing  an  impreffion  upon  him." 

Anfwer  to  third  propofition. 
In  this  propofition  the  Doctor  introduces 
an  imperfed:  dilemma,  each  part  of  which  I 
rejeft,  and  fay,  that  the  immediate  efficient 
caufe  which  flriftly  and  properly  produces 
motion  and  adlion  in  man,  whether  it  be 
extrinficor  intrinfic,  or  compounded  of  both, 
is  wholly  unknown  and  incomprehenfible  to 
every  human  creature. 

Dr  Clarke's  fourth  propofition. 
**  If  the  reafons  or  motives  upon  which  a 
"  man  afts,  be  the  immediate  and  efficient 
"  caufe  of  that  aftion,  then  either  abflracl 
*'  notions,  fuch  as  all  reafons  and  motives 
*'  are,  have  a  real  fubfiftence,  that  is,  are 
"  themfelvcs  fubftances,  or  elfe  that  which 
*'  has  itfelf  no  real  fubfiftence  can  put  a  body 
*'  in  motion,  either  of  which  is  manifeftly 
*'  an  abfurdity." 

Anfwer 
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Anfwer  to  fourth  propofition. 
The  dilemma  of  the  preceding  propofition 
being  reje6led,  this  propofition  requires  no 
anfwer,  at  leaft  not  until  the  validity  of  the 
dilemma  contained  in  the  former  be  clearly 
made  appear. 

Dr  Clarke's  fifth  propofition. 
"  If  infenfible  fabtle  matter,  or  any  other 
"  being  or  fubftance  continually  making  im- 
*'  preffion  upon  a  man,  be  the  immediate 
"  and  efficient  caufe  of  his  acting,  then  the 
"  motion  of  that  fubtle  matter  muft  be  cauf- 
"  ed  by  fomc  other  fubftance,  and  the  mo- 
"  tion  of  that  by  fome  other,  till  at  laft  we 
"  arrive  at  a  free  agent,  and  then  Liberty 
"  is  a  poffible  thing,  and  then  man  may 
"  poffibly  have  Liberty,  and  if  he  may  polii- 
"  bly  have  it,  then  experience  will  prove 
"  that  he  probably,  nay,  that  he  certainly, 
"  has  it." 

Anfwer  to  fifth  propofition. 

This  propofition  is  a  very  furpri fing  one, 

when  confidered  as  brought  by  a  perfon  of 

Dr  Clarke's  great  parts  and  learning  j  he 

mufl  furely  have  had  a  very  contem.ptible 

H  2  opinion 
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cpinion  of  the  underflanding  of  his  readers, 
if  he  really  thought  fuch  ftuft'  would  pafs  up- 
on them  for  proof.  The  firft  part  of  this 
propofition  depending  upon  the  validity  of 
the  dilemma  contained  in  the  third  propofi- 
tion, requires  no  other  anfwer  than  that  al- 
ready given  J  but  the  latter  part  wherein  the 
Do6lor,  after  deducing  the  poffibihty  of  li- 
berty from  the  exiflence  of  a  free  agent  fome- 
where,  and  from  fuch  poffible  liberty  the 
poflibility  of  man's  having  liberty,  very  round- 
ly aiierts  that  experience  will  prove  him  pro* 
bably,  nay,  certainly,  to  have  it,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pitiful  begging  the  queflion  -, 
he  well  knew  that  the  advocates  for  necef- 
fity  deny  that  man  can  be  proved  by  expe- 
rience to  have  fuch  a  liberty  as  renders  him 
free  from  neceflity. 


Dr  Clarke's  fixth  propofition. 

*'  If  wc  never  arrive  at  any  free  caufe, 
then  there  is  either  /;/  hijimfiwi,  a  progref- 
fion  of  motions  without  any  mover,  of 
effefts  without  any  caufe,  of  things  a6led 
without  any  agent,  which  is  a  manifefl 
contradi6lion,  or  elfe  motion  exiits  necef- 
farily  of  itfelf." 

Dr 


« 


<( 
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Dr  Clarke's  feventh  propofitlon  *. 
*'  If  motion  exifts  neceffarily  of  itfelf,  it 
"  muft  be  either  with  a  determination  every 
"  way,  or  one  certain  way  j  if  with  a  deter- 
**  mination  every  way,  this  is  no  motion  at 
"  all  ;  if  with  a  determination  one  certain 
"  way,  then  that  determination  is  either  ne- 
"  ceflary,  and  all  other  determinations  im- 
**  poflible,  which  is  contrary  to  experience, 
**  or  elfe  there  mufi:  be  a  particular  reafon 
"  of  that  determination,  and  fo  backwards 
"  in  infinitum  J  which  comes  to  the  afoj-e- 
"  mentioned  abfurdity  of  efFe6ls  exifling 
**  without  any  caufe." 

Anfvver  to  fixth  and  feventh  propofitions. 
Thefe  two  propofitions  relating  folely  to 
atheifm,  and  being  totally  foreign  and  unap- 
H  3  plicable 

*  This  feventh  propofition  is  jufi  the  fame  with  Mr 
HoBBEs's  fixth  reafon  in  his  Trip!>s,  Page  315,  by 
which  he  (hows  that  nothing  can  begin  without  a  caufe. 
I  muft  however  correct  myfelf,  (or  there  is  a  very  efTen- 
tial  difference  between  them,  Mr  Hobbes's  propofition 
being  very  appofite  to  his  purpofe,  and  flriclly  relative  to 
the  qucliion  he  was  diicufiing,  whereas  Dr  Cl  arris's 
two  laft  prop^ficions  are  nothing  more  than  a  ferry  fal- 
lacy, /.  e.  fallac'ta  flurium  inter rcgationum.  The  difpute 
was  concerning  human  Liberty,  and  not  about  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  firft  Caufe,  the  Creator  and  Mover  of  all 
thins"?. 
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plicable  to  the  queftion  of  human  Liberty, 
and  being  moft  probably  brought  in,  or  ra- 
ther the  Doctor's  whole  argument  being 
formed  with  a  view  of  introducing  them,  in 
order  to  throw  an  odium  upon  the  defenders 
of  neceflity  in  general,  and  upon  Mr  Col- 
lins in  particular,  do  not  defcrve  to  have  the 
leaft  notice  taken  of  them  by  a  neceflitarian 
theifl  J  fuch  theifl  does  not  want  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Dr  Clarke  to  confirm  him  in  the 
belief  of  a  firft  intelligent  Caufe  of  infinite 
power  and  wifdom  *. 

*  Vide  Appendix,  N''  IV. 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION, 


T  F  any  expreffion  in  the  foregoing  Re- 
marks  fhould  give  offence  to  thofe  few  per- 
fons  to  whofe  infpeQion  and  judgment  they 
will  be  fubmitted,  I  muft  refer  myfelf  to  Dr 
Middleton's  Preface  to  his  RefleBiojis  on  the 
Difputes  betwixt  »S/  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and 
to  what  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  faid  in 
two  or  three  places  of  his  Philofophical  Wcrks^ 
and  particularly  in  Vol.  V.  Page  335,  8vo. 
But  I  muft  confefs,  that  it  is  polTible  the  ap- 
pellations of  Freethinker,  Infidel,  Minute 
Philofopher,  and  even  Atheift,  fo  liberally, 
and  the  laft  fo  unjuftly,  beftowed  upon  very 
inoffenfive  perfons,  may  have  made  a  ftrong- 
er  impreffion  upon  my  mind,  than  ftrictly 
fpeaking,  they  ought  to  have  done. 

For  my  own  part  I  could  never  perceive 
the  good  policy  of  abufmg  numbers  of  inof- 
fenfive perfons  who  neither  deny  the  expe- 
diency of  the  multitude's  being  led,  nor  de- 
ll 4  fire 
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fire  to  cbflru^l  their  being  To  led,  nor  to  fliare 
in  thofe  emoluments  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  ariie  from  leading  them ;  but  who  can- 
not, bad  as  their  caufe  may  appear,  when 
thus  wantonly  provoked,  be  thought  wholly 
incapable  of  making  fome  reprifals. 

Did  Bifliop  Berkeley  fincerely  think  that 
Infidels  have  nothing  more  to  fay  for  them- 
felves  than  what  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
his  two,  very  literally,  minute  Philofophers  ? 
I  am  afraid  an  Infidel  would  anfwer,  that  if 
he  did  think  fo  he  was  a  weak  man,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  he  was,  at  leaft  in  this  parti- 
cular cafe,  a  difingenuous  one. 

I  believe  the  Freethinkers  are  not  at  all 
difpleafed  with  the  noble  defiance  thrown 
with  fo  much  fcorn  in  their  teeth  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Divine  Legation^  becaufe  they  foon 
after  have  the  fatisfaclion  to  fee  a  dignified 
Clergyman,  and  one  who  is  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  moil  learned,  worthy,  and  re- 
fpeclable  perfon,  treated  in  full  as  contemp- 
tuous a  manner  as  they  themfelves  are.  But 
after  all,  to  infult  and  triumph  over  them 
in  a  long-winded  hoftile  declamation,  are  not, 
J  prefume,  the  means  that  Chriftian  charity 

direds 
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dire6ls  for  the  converfion  of  thefe  miflaken 
men  -,  the  way  to  compafs  fo  important  an 
end,  is  to  explain  and  diftindly  point  out, 
how  all  thofe  external  and  internal  marks, 
that  are  abfolutely  necefTary  to  conftitute  and 
eftabhfli  the  authenticity  of  a  Book,  every 
tittle  of  which  is  tendered  to  them  for  their 
acceptance,  are  ftri6lly  applicable  to,  and 
manifeftly  contained  in,  that  Book.  This 
furely  can  be  no  hard  talk  to  one  of  his  great 
parts  and  learning,  and  when  it  is  once  fa- 
fadorily  done  there  will  not,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  be,  what  he  calls,  a  Freethinker  long 
left  in  thefe  kingdoms. 


'&" 


That  Dr  Middleton  was  one  of  the  mofl 
formidable  adverfaries  to  the  Freethinking 
Caufe  *  will,  I  conceive,  be  looked  upon  by 
all  true  Chriftians  as  a  mod  extraordinary 
Paradox,  efpecially  as  the  only  proof  brought 
in  fupport  of  this  flrange  aflertion  is  taken 
from  his  letter  to  Dr  Waterland.  Arch- 
bifliop  Potter  and  Bifliop  Sherlock,  as  I 
am  well  informed,  confidered  the  author  of 
that  letter  in  a  very  different  light,  and  dealt 
with  him  accordingly. 

As 

*  Fide  Dedication  to  the  Freethinkers,  Pjge  22, 
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As  to  the  point  of  Man's  free  agency,  I 
think  that  matter  cannot  be  concluded  better 
than  by  faying,  that  "  whenever  any  learned 
"  Metaphyfician  fliall  clearly  and  diflin<5lly 
"  demonftrate,  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
"  fmcerely  feeks  after  the  truth,  and  not  in 
*'  a  loofe  ambiguous  ufe  of  words  of  unceir 
"  tain  fignification,  that  man  is  the  efficient 
*'  caufe  of  his  own  volitions,  or  how  man 
*'  without  being  the  efficient  caufe  of  his 
"  own  volitions  can  be  a  free  agent,  the 
"  whole  queftion  of  Liberty  and  Neceffity, 
"  may  poffibly,  according  to  Dr  Clarke's 
^'  own  words,  deferve  to  be  re-confidered." 


•^^  -^  ^  ^   '^  '^ 
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APPENDIX. 

N^  I. 

"LT  E  A  D  S  or  iketch  of  juftification  of  af- 
fertions  contained  in  Page  i8,  47,  viz. 
That  it  is  the  general  belief  of  Chriftians  that 
all  men  who  are  not  baptized,  that  is,  who 
are  not  Chriftians,  are  damned ;  and  that  in 
general  each  feci  of  Chriflians  believes  that 
falvation  is  only  to  be  had  within  the  pale  of 
their  particular  church  or  fe6t. 

The  eighteenth  Article  of  the  Church  of 

England. 

The  Athanafian  Creed. 

Our  Saviour's  words  as  quoted  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Baptifm  —  "  None  can  enter  into  the 
"  kingdom  of  God,  except  he  be  regenerate 
"  and  born  anew  of  water  and  the  Holy 
''  Ghoit."    Vide  alfo  St  Mark  xvi.  15,  16. 

But 
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But  I  have  been  told  that  by  the  words, 
kingdom  of  God,  and  kingdom  of  heaven, 
we  are  not  to  underftand  God's  kingdom  in 
heaven,  or  heaven,  but  merely  God's  king- 
dom upon  earth,  or  Christ's  church  upon 
caith. 

If  words  or  fentences  may  be  taken  in  dif- 
ferent fenfes,  or  have  occafion  to  be  expound- 
ed or  explained  upon  account  of  their  ob- 
fcurity,  efpecially  when  this  happens  in  dif- 
courfcs  or  vi^ritings  defigned  for  general  in- 
flru6lion  in  matters  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance ;  1  aik,  firft,  Whether  fuch  equivocal 
cxpreffion,  or  obfcure  manner  of  fpeaking  or 
writing,  be  not  ufually  efteemed  a  mark  of 
imperfedion  ?  and  I  a(k,  fecondly,  Whether 
in  fuch  cafes  we  do  not  rather  rely  upon  the 
authority  of  the  explainer  or  expounder,  than 
upon  the  authority  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer  ? 

The  Church  Catechifm  fays  that  there  are 
only  Two  Sacraments  as  generally  neceflary 
to  Salvation.  ^nrCy  Whether  the  words  AS 
GENERALLY  be  not  a  very  obfcure  ex- 
preiTion  ? 

If 
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If  Baptifm  be  generally  necefiary  to  Salva- 
tion, muft  it  not  in  feveial  cafes  be  abfolutely 
fo? 

In  what  cafes  does  Baptifm  become  abfo- 
lately  necefiary  to  falvation  ? 

Is  Baptifm  abfolutely  necefiary  to  become 
a  Chriftian,  or  is  it  not  fo  ? 

Is  it  not  the  doclrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  J  that  none  but  Chrifi:ians  can  be 
faved  ? 

If  men  can  be  faved  v/ithout  being  Chrif- 
tians,  what  advantage  have  Chrifl:ians  over 
the  Pagan  world  ? 

Is  not  the  falvation  of  children  born  of 
Chriftian  parents,  but  dying  unbaptized,  a 
difputed  point  ? 

Is  not  the  exprefilon  —  uncovenanted 
mercy  of  God  —  which  I  have  fometimes 
heard  ufed  with  refpe6l  to  Pagans,  &c.  and 
unbaptized  children  of  Chriftian  parents,  an 
aflertion  in  the  air,  and  unwarranted  by  fa- 
cred  authority? 

If 
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If  the  doclrine  of  our  chnrch  be,  as  I  pre- 
fume  it  is,  that  none  but  Chriftians  can  be 
faved,  I  afk.  Whether  any  fociety  of  men 
can  be  deemed  Chriftians  who  have  not  a 
regular  order  of  Priefts  among  them  ?  I  do 
not  mean  a  fet  of  poor  laymen  fhipwrecked 
upon  a  defert  ifland,  but  men  in  the  circum- 
flances  of  our  Englifi  Diffenters. 

Whether  the  right  adminiftration  of  the 
Two  Sacraments  be  not  neceflary  to  confti- 
tute  a  Chriftian  church  ? 

Whether  the  Sacraments  can  be  rightly 
adminiftered  without  a  regular  order  and 
fucceflion  of  Priefts  ? 

Whether  fuch  order  or  fucceflion  muft  not 
be  derived  from  our  Saviour  to  this  time, 
without  any  interruption  ? 

Whether  the  Diffenters,  Quakers,  (^c.  or 
indeed  any  of  the  reformed  churches,  except 
the  Church  of  England^  have  fuch  a  regular 
order  or  fucceflion  ?  and  confequently,  whe- 
ther they  can,  with  propriety,  be  deemed 
Chriftians  r 

But 


I 
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But  I  confefs  that  I  am  unacquainted  with 
the  ftate  of  Epifcopacy in  ih^Lutheran  church; 
neither  am  I  acquainted  with  the  particular 
tenets  of  the  feveral  feels  of  Diflenters  in 
Etighnd,  but  by  what  I  can  gather  in  con- 
verfation  I  conceive  that  numbers  of  them 
look  both  upon  the  Romifli  church  and  oui's 
to  be  idolatrous. 

Is  not  the  church  of  Rome  idolatrous  ? 

Are  net  her  members  idolaters  ? 


Can  idolaters  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ? 


If  falvation  can  be  had  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  how  can  feparation  from  that 
church  be  juflihed  ? 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  articles  of 
the  Lutheran  nor  of  the  Cahcimfiicd  church, 
but,  I  prefume,  that  neither  of  thofe  churches 
allows  the  other  to  be  in  the  right  road  to 
falvation ;  both  of  them,  I  conceive,  join  in 
damning  the  Roman  Catholics  j  who  in  their 
turn  damn  all  except  themfeives;  and  even 
in  their  own  church  all  who  are  called  'JLin- 
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fenijlsy  and  who.  are  faid  to  be  very  numer- 
ous, are  damned  by  thofe  who  ftile  them- 
felves  orthodox. 

I  fuppofe  that  the  Greek  and  Armeman 
churches,  and  whatever  other  Chriftian 
churches  there  are  in  the  Eafty  and  Hkewife 
the  Ruffian  church,  look  each  upon  them- 
felves  to  be  the  only  true  church  of  Christ. 

Are  there  more  true  churches  of  Christ 
than  one  ? 

Is  not  Unity  of  Faith  an  eflentlal  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ? 

Is  not  Herefy  a  damnable  fin  ? 

Are  the  precife  bounds  betwixt  Herefy  and 
Schifm  clearly  and  diitin6lly  afcertained  ? 

Is  the  difference,  with  refpe6l  to  the  great- 
er or  lefs  degree  of  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
betwixt  the  two  fms  of  wilful  and  obftinate 
Herefy,  and  of  wilful  and  obflinate  Schifm, 
clearly  and  diflinftly  afcertained  ? 

Whether  the  fe6l  of  Independents  differ  in 
elfentials  from  the  church  of  England^  or  not? 

Whether 
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Whether  the  Quakers  differ  in  eflentials 
from  the  church  of  England^  or  not  ? 

Whether  pure  Chriflianity,  as  revealed  in 
the  Gofpel,  and  as  beUeved  and  pra6lifed  by 
the  church  of  England^  be  not  tendered  to 
the  Idolaters,  Infidels,  Heretics,  and  Schifma- 
tics  of  'England  for  their  acceptance  ? 

Whether  their  refufal  thereof,  and  conti- 
nuance in  fuch  their  Idolatry,  Infidelity,  He- 
refy,  and  Schifm,  muil  not  be  imputed  to 
wilful  obftinacy  ? 

If  this  refufal  of  the  Idolaters,  Infidels, 
Heretics,  and  Schifmatics  of  England  to  em- 
brace pure  Chriflianity,  when  thus  tendered 
to  them  for  their  acceptance,  mull:  not  be 
imputed  to  wilful  obflinacy,  I  afk,  in  what 
cafes  then  can  the  fin  of  wilful  obllinacy  be 
fuppofed  to  cxifl  ? 

Whether  wilful  obftinacy  in  refufing  to 
embrace  pure  Chriflianity,  when  tendered  to 
us  for  our  acceptance,  be  not  a  damnable 
fin? 

Whether  a  man  living  and  dying  in  the 
wilful  pra(5lice  of  a  damnable  fin,  be  not  cer- 
tainly damned  ? 

I  Our 
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Our  Saviour  fays,  Matthew  vii.  13,  14. 
Wide  is  the  gatCy  and  broad  is  the  way  which 
leadeth  to  deflru5iio?ij  and  many  there  he  which 
go  in  thereat ;  becaufe  jlrait  is  the  gate,  a?id  fiar- 
row  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life^  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it.  Vide  Luke  xiii.  24. 
2  Efdras  viii.  i . 

I  truft  it  will  appear  from  the  foregoing 
loofe  and  indigefled  hints,  that  the  aflertion 
of  Chriflians  condemning  all  mankind  not 
Chriftians,  and  of  each  fe6l  of  Chriftians 
condemning  all  who  are  not  of  their  own 
particular  fetl,  without  any  or  with  the  fmall- 
efl  exception,  to  eternal  dam>nation,  is  not 
entirely  void  of  foundation  *.    For  my  own 

part, 

*  Father  Rhodes,  a  Jefuit,  in  his  Account  of  China, 
Page  46,  Paris  1666,  Quarto,  computes  that  there  are, 
at  leaft,  five  millions  of  fouls  who  go  to  Hell  yearly,  by 
leafon  of  their  dying  unbaptized,  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
China  only. 

The  Chinefe  expofe  their  children,  when  unwilling  to 
bring  them  up,  and  leave  them  in  the  fields  and  high- 
ways j  thefe  children  are  baptized  by  the  MilTionaries 
when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  by  fuch  baptifm  are 
made  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  j  from  whence, 
without  fuch  baptifm,  they  would  have  been  irremediably 
excluded. 
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part,  I  meddle  no  farther  In  thefe  matters 
than  to  clear  myfelf  from  the  imputation  of 
throwing  out  aflertions  at  random,  and  to 
fliow  that  I  have  fome  grounds  for  the  fore- 
going ones. 

But  when  a  Minifter  of  God's  word,  of 
any  eftablillied  church  or  tolerated  fed,  (hall 
maintain  in  print,  uncontradicted  by  the 
members  of  his  own  church  or  fedt,  that 
men  may  be  faved  without  being  Chriftians; 
and  that  Salvation  may  be  had  wdth  equal 
eafe,  fafety,  and  certainty,  without  the  pale 
of  his  particular  church  or  fe6l,  as  within 
it ',  or  whenever  I  iliall  find  thefe  two  pro- 
pofitions  clearly  and  exprellly  contained  in 
the  articles  of  any  eftablifhed  church  or  to- 
lerated fe6t,  I  will  then,  but  not  till  then, 
acknowledge  that,  fo  far  as  relates  to  that 
church  or  fe6l,  I  have  been  in  an  error,  and 
that  fo  far  my  afTertions  are  ill-grounded. 


•a- 
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N°  II. 

j^dditiom  to  Note  in  Ptige  86. 

THE  more  I  confider  this  matter,  the 
more  I  fufpe6l  that  metaphyficians  confound 
and  puzzle  us  by  an  imaginary  diftinclion 
betwixt  Phyfical  and  Moral  NecefTity.     Phy- 
fical,  I  prefume,  is  in  plain  Ejiglijh  natural  5 
Moral  is  an  equivocal  term  and  has  many 
fignifications,  and  when  joined  to  the  term 
Neceffity,  and  oppofed  to  the  term  Phyfical, 
is  unintelligible  to  me.     There  is  a  phyfical 
nccefijty  that  a  piece  of  lead  of  a  certain 
weight  fhould  fink  to  the  bottom  of  a  pail 
of  water ;  and  we  know  with  equal  certainty 
that  motives  determine  a  man  to  acl,  or  if 
any  learned  metaphyfician  likes  it  better,  are 
the  caufe  of  the  man's  determining  him- 
felf  J  this  it  feems  is  only  a  moral  necefllty, 
but  why  it  fliould  not  be  as  much  a  natural, 
abfolutej  necefiity  as  the  other  (although  we 
know  not  the  manner  how  motives  operate 
upon,  or  produce  a6lion  in,  us)  is  what  I 
believe  few  men  of  plain  underflandings  will 
ever  comprehend.     If  any  fubtle  metaphyfi- 
cian fhould  overwhelm  me  with  arguments 
drawn  from  the  impofiTibility  of  abftrafl  no- 
tions 
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tions  fuch  as  motives  are,  operating  upon  a 
material  fubflance,  I  fliould  moil  readily  own 
that  I  know  nothing  at  all  concerning  that 
matter,  and  farther,  that  I  have  not  the  leail 
idea  of  an  immaterial  fubflance  -,  thofe  wh,o 
have  fuch  an  idea  are  endued  with  faculties 
vaflly  fuperlor  to  mine.  There  are,  I  con- 
ceive, two  forts  of  metaphyficians,  one  con- 
fiding of  very  honefl  men,  fuch  as  I  take 
Mr  NoRRis  of  BemertcTiy  for  example,  and 
pofTibly  Dr  Cudworth,  to  have  been,  who 
impofe  upon  themfelves  by  chimerical  ideas, 
imaginary  abflraclions,  and  unintelligible 
terms  j  the  other  fort  compofed  of  men  fu- 
perlor to  the  former  in  parts,  or  at  leaft  in 
cunning,  whofe  fole  aim  is  to  impofe  upon 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  by  dialectical  fo- 
phiflry  and  intricate  abflrafl  reafonings  d 
priori  to  lead  them  to  fuch  conclulions  as  they 
have  thought  fit  to  lay  down  for  them.  But 
to  return ;  Moral  XecefTity  is,  if  I  miflake 
not,  defined  to  be  only  a  great  difficulty, 
fuch  as  arifes  from  a  long  habit,  a  ffrong  in- 
clination, or  a  violent  paflionj  but  moral 
neceffity,  if  fo  flrong  as  to  produce  ad  ion, 
is  furely  fomewhat  more  than  a  great  diffi- 
culty, and  becomes  an  abfolute  necefTity.  In 
like  manner  there  ai'e  feveral  degrees  of  ihofe 
I  3  difficulties 
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difficulties  which  are  termed  Phyfical,  which 
when  arrived  to  a  certain  height,  become  in- 
furmountable. 

Long  habits  or  flrong  inclination  appear 
to  be  the  fame  in  a  dog  or  a  horfe,  as  in  a 
man  -,  the  fear  of  punifhment  will  fometimes 
corre6l  bad  habits  in  thefe  animals ;  but  the 
habit  or  inclination  is  frequently  fo  ftrong 
as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment,  and  be- 
comes irrefiftible. 

But  if  I  fliould  be  here  reproached  with 
not  confidering  the  difference  betwixt  Mat- 
ter and  Spirit,  and  with  not  properly  diftin- 
guifhing  betwixt  their  refpeftive  operations 
and  affections;  I  muft  anfwer,  that  my  know- 
ledge of  the  former  is  very  imperfe61:,  but 
that  I  have  no  ideas  of  the  latter,  otherwife 
than  as  of  certain  qualities,  faculties,  or  pro- 
perties, fuch  as  thinking,  remembering,  &c, 
annexed  or  fuperadded  to  matter  by  our 
great  Creator  in  fome  manner  wholly  incom- 
prehcnfible  to  me  ;  and  that  I  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  furprized  at  my  not  comprehend- 
ing this,  as  I  he  firlf  principle  of  vegetation 
in  plants,  and  of  vitality  in  animals,  is,  I 
prefume,  alike  unknown  and  incomprehen- 
lible. 

N-  JII. 
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N^  IIL 

■'Note  for  Page  97. 

I  CONFESS  that  Mr  Collins  in  the 
fecond  fe^lion  of  his  Preface  to  the  Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Liberty,  diftinguifhes  be- 
twixt phyfical  and  moral  neceflity,  and  fays, 
that  he  only  contends  for  the  latter.  It  ap- 
pears mofl  probable  to  me,  that  Mr  Collins 
exprefled  himfelf  in  this  manner  from  pri- 
vate motives  i  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  am 
ftill  of  opinion  that  man,  upon  principles  of 
human  reafon,  notwithftanding  his  being 
endued  both  with  fenfation  and  intelle6l,  is 
never thelefs  fubject  to  an  abfolute,  mechani- 
cal, neceflity.  Man  is  neither  a  clock  nor  a 
watch,  and  as  a  creature  of  God's  is  vaflly 
fuperior  in  the  formation  of  his  organs,  and 
in  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  to  the  mofl 
ingenious  and  beft  contrived  machine  that 
can  be  put  together  by  human  art,  but  not- 
withflanding  this  fuperiority  we  fhould  not, 
methinks,  be  furprized  or  offended  at  the 
affertion  of  man's  being  an  abfolute  machine, 
I  4  efpecialiy 
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cfpecially  when  the  a6lual  apparent  Hate  of 
the  human  fyftem  is  appealed  to  for  the  truth 
of  this  aflertion,  if  our  pride  would  fuffer  us 
to  reflect,  that  the  diftance  betwixt  man  and 
the  Creator  of  all  things  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  which  is  between  a  watch  and  a 
watchmaker ;  however,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
many  fhrewd  arguments  a  priori  would  be 
brought  againft  the  truth  of  this  laft  propo- 
fition,  which  arguments  it  would  ill  become 
a  plain  man  to  fpend  his  time  in  anfwering. 


NMV. 
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N°  IV. 

Some  additional  Aiifwers  to  Dr  Clarke's 
Obje&ion,  Page  95,  ^c.  fupra, 

Obje6lion,  propofition  the  firfl. 
"  MAN  either  has  within  himfelf  a  prin- 
"  ciple  of  a6lion,  ^^." 

Anfwer. 
"  Principle  of  a(^ion,  properly  fpeaking." 
Man  has  within  himfelf,  if  theDo6lor  pleafes, 
a  principle  of  action  which  I  call  vitality, 
and  in  confequence  thereof  is  endued  by  his 
Creator  with  a  power  of  a6ling,  but  he  is, 
fay  the  maintainers  of  Neceffity,  neceflitated 
to  a(5l  precifely  as  he  does  a6l,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  laft  determination  of  his 
will ;  whether  this  be  or  be  not  a6ling, 
properly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
difpute  upon  words ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  I  know  not  how  to  exprefs  myfelf  bet- 
ter, than  by  faying  that  man,  whom  I  never- 
thelefs  allow  to  be,  philofophically  fpeak- 
ing, an  abiolute  machine,  a6ls  and  does.  The 
xnau  who  fhoots  the  partridge,  and  the  dog 

wlv) 
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who  points  it,  appear  to  me  to  acl  and  do^ 
or  to  perform  the  refpective  actions  of  fhoot- 
ing  and  pointing  j  but  whenever  any  learned 
metaphyfician  Ihail  furnifh  me  with  better 
and  more  intelligible  terms  to  exprefs  what  I 
now  call  acling  and  doing,  I  will  very  readily 
and  thankfully  make  ufe  of  them  *. 

**  Self-moving  Faculty."— This  term  feemed 
to  me,  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the 
words,  to  mean  that  power  which  man  is 
endued  with,  of  moving  himfelf  in  whatever 
manner  he  wills  or  pleafes,  abfl:ra(5led  from 
natural  impediments;  and  in  this  fenfe  it 
has  been  already  fpoken  to ;  but  as  this  term, 
notwithflanding  the  Do6lor's  proteft  againft 
the  ufe  of  ambiguous  words  of  loofe  and  un- 
certain fignification,  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean 

like  wife 

*  I  muft  repeat,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  myfelf 
better  than  by  calling  the  voluntary  motions  of  a  crtaterl 
being,  endued  with  confcioufnefs,  ACTIONS,  although 
I  cannot  comprehend  the  poflibiiity  of  fuch  a  being's  ail- 
ing differently  from  what  it  does  act,  no  change  of  cir- 
cumftances  at  the  time  of  the  a(2ion  being  fuppofed  ;  and 
I  muft  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  veracity  of  any 
man,  undoubtedly  able  to  underftaiid  the  terms  of  the 
propoAtion,  whole  ftrongeft  aiTeverations  (hall  convince 
me  that  he  comprehends  the  poffibility  of  it ;  and  I  defy 
the  jargon  of  metaphyiics  to  prove  the  poflibihty  of  it. 
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likewife  what  is  fometimes  called  a  Self-de- 
termining faculty,  a  power  or  faculty  of  felf- 
determination,  I  will  now  confider  it  in  that 
light ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  plain  and  intelli- 
gible manner  very  few  words  will  be  necef- 
fary.  If  man  be  free  to  will  or  not  to  will, 
or  in  other  words,  if  he  be  the  efficient  caufe 
of  his  own  volitions,  he  is  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  a  free  agent,  and  will  be  allowed  by 
the  defenders  of  neceflity  to  have  this  Self- 
moving  Faculty  in  as  full  and  extended  a  fenfe 
as  theii'  adverfaries  fhall  think  proper  to  put 
upon  it;  metaphyficians  would  therefore  do 
better  to  demonftrate  clearly  and  intelligibly 
that  man  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  his  own 
volitions,  or  that  he  can  without  being  the 
efficient  caufe  of  thefe  volitions  have  fuch  a 
Self-moving  Faculty  or  Power  of  felf-deter- 
mination  as  will  render  him  a  free  assent  in 
the  true  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  words,  than 
to  perplex  and  puzzle  us  with  a  frivolous 
quibbling  difpute  upon  the  words  ACT  and 
DO,  or  with  a  loofe  and  ambiguous  ufe  of 
the  term  Self-moving  Faculty  *. 

"  Prin- 

*  I  wifli  methinks  that  fome  learned  metaphyfician 
would,  for  the  information  of  us  ignorant  perfons,  ex- 
plain 
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*'  Principle  orPower  of  beginning  motion." 
- — If  the  Dodor  only  means  by  this  term  the 
power  that  man  has  in  common  with  all 
other  animals  of  moving  his  body,  or  any 
part  of  it,  in  fuch  manner  as  he  wills  or 
pleafes,  it  has  been  already,  and  I  think  fuf- 
ficiently,  confidered  -,  but  if  Dr  Clarke 
means  to  denote  by  this  term  fome  principle 
diftin^l  and  different  from  that  vital  princi- 
ple which  is  the  incomprehenfible  fpring  of 
motion  or  a6lion  throughout  the  whole  ani- 
mal kind  i  I  anfwer,  that  in  that  cafe  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  term  which  is  brought 
to  ft  and  for  the  fign  of  an  idea,  the  exiftence 
of  whofe  fuppofed  Architype  is  abfolutely  in- 
capable of  being  proved  $,  and  the  dilemma 

,,  contained 

plain  in  a  clear  and  rigilSgent  manner  how  any  creature, 
the  laft  perception,  approbation,  and  judgment  of  whofe 
underftanding  are  entirely  pafllve  and  neceflary  *,  can  have 
fuch  a  Self-moving  Faculty,  or  Power  of  felf- determi- 
nation, as  will  render  it  ftriclly  and  properly  fpeaking  a 
free  a<Tent,  that  is,  according  to  the  true  fenfe  and  mean- 

in^r  of  thole  words, 
o 

•   nJi  Dr  Clark  1*3  Anfwer,  Page  7,  8,  21,  24. 

X  Incapable  of  being  proved.]  I  make  ufe  of  this  ex- 
preflion  becaufe  I  am  fully  fatisfied  that  no  rational  crea- 
ture,   who  thinks  for  himfelf,   and   wl?o  fpeaks  as  he 

thinks, 
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contained  in  the  Doflor's  third  piopofition, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  pretends  to  reduce  the 
defenders  of  neceffity  to  an  abfurdity  if  they 
will  not  allow  the  exiflence  of  this  diftin6l 
principle,  is,  as  I  faid  before,  an  imp€rfe6l 
one  y  and  a  plain  man  has  juft  as  much  right 
to  aflert  that  fenfation  and  intelled;,  and  a 
power  of  moving  our  bodies  according  to  the 
impulfe  of  thought  or  will,  have  been  fu- 
peradded  to  matter,  in  fome  manner  wholly 
incomprehenfible  to  him,  by  our  great  Crea- 
tor, as  thefe  learned  perfons  can  have,  ab- 
flracled  from  Revelation,  for  aflerting  that 
an  immaterial  fubftance  is  annexed  to,  and 
contained  in  a  material  fubftance,  in  fome 
manner  alike  incomprehenfible. 

Objection, 

tTiInks,  will  ever  think  of  fay,  that  it  can  be  proved  by 
metaphyfical,  or  any  other  arguments,  that  confcioufnefs, 
or  intellect,  in  all  its  various  degrees,  cannot  be  fuper- 
added  unto  certain  parcels  of  matter  by  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  of  all  things ;  and  if  it  be  pofTible  for  God  to  do 
this,  which  in  truth  it  is  the  rankeft  blafphemy  to  deny, 
it  will  for  ever  remain  a  fecret  whether  he  has  not  done 
fo  with  refpecl  to  the  animals  of  our  Planet,  of  whom 
only  we  are  capable  of  having  any  ideas ,  and  cx:)nfe- 
quently,  the  exiftence  of  a  finite  fpirit  can  never  be  prov- 
ed, unlefs  by  the  authority  o^  Revelation. 
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Obje£lion,  propofition  the  fecond. 
*'  If  he  has  within  himfelf,  &cr 

This  propofition  is  nothing  more  than  a 
kind  of  quibble,  which  quibble  the  defen- 
ders of  liberty  are  welcome  to  make  the 
moft  of. 

Objedlion,  propofition  the  third. 
*'  If  man  has  not  within  himfelf,  &cJ' 

To  this  propofition  I  think  no  farther 
anfwer  necelfary. 

Obje6lion,  propofition  the  fourth. 
**  If  the  reafons  or  motives,  &c.\ 

Reafons  or  motives  have  not  a  real  fub- 
flance,  nor  is  it  faid  that  they  are  the  imme- 
diate efficient  caufe  of  the  a6lion,  but  the 
aflion  neceflarily  follows  upon  man's  choice 
or  will  being  determined  by  them.  God 
has  fo  formed  man  that  his  will  is  necefl^arily 
determined  by  reafons  or  motives,  and  his 
motions  and  adtions  are  neceffarily  produced 
in  confequence  of  his  willing  them.    Of  all 

this 
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this  I  have,  with  rerpe<5l  to  myfelf,  intuitive 
knowledge,  or  fomewhat  nearly  approach- 
ing unto  it,  and  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  like- 
wife  fo  known  by  fome  at  leafl:  of  thofe  who 
have  obliged  the  world  v^ath  the  moil  inge- 
nious treatifes  in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opi- 
nion ;  and  for  this  perfuafion  I  have,  I  pre- 
fume,  as  good  grounds  as  any  of  my  betters 
can  have  for  charging  profeiTed  theifts  with 
atheifm.  But  how  this  is  done,  that  is,  how 
reafons  or  motives  neceffitate  will,  and  how 
thought  or  will  produces  motion  and  a6lion, 
is  wholly  unknown  and  incomprehenfible  to 
me.  I  will  however  undertake  to  explain  and 
demonftrate  the  precife  and  exaft  manner  in 
which  this  is  done,  if  any  Profefibr  of  the 
occult  fciences,  for  which  exprefhon  I  have 
good,  /".  e,  Epifcopal,  authority,  will  previ- 
oufly,  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  ex- 
plain and  demonflrate  to  me,  how  man's 
immaterial  fubftance  is  annexed  to,  and  con- 
tained in  a  material  fubftance,  and  how  thefe 
two  fubflances  reciprocally  a6t  upon  each 
other. 

To  the  Do6lor's  fifth  propofition  I  ihitik 
no  further  anfwer  neceffary. 

To 
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To  the  (ixth  and  feventh  propofitions  1 
anfwer,  that  Revelation  apart,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  neceflitarian  theifm,  mat* 
ter  was  created,  and  motion  imprefTed  upon 
it,  and  a  regular  fucceffion  of  motions,  that 
is  of  caufes  and  efFe6ls,  ordained  by  the  Om- 
nipotent Firft  Caufei  and  the  neceflitarian 
theift  does  not  prefume  even  to  guefs  at  the 
final  caufe  or  reafon  of  its  being  created. 
Such  theift  fuppofes,  and  although  he  does 
not  pretend  to  demonftrate  the  truth  of  this 
hypothefis,  he  defies  his  antagonifts  to  dif- 
prove  it,  unlefs  by  that  authority  which  it  is 
moft  unfair  and  trifling  to  introduce  in  a 
philofophical  difpute,  or  inquiry,  that  fen- 
iation,  and  confcioufnefs  or  intelle6l,  have 
been  fuperadded  to  matter  by  its  Almighty 
Creator  in  fuch  various  degrees  as  he  has  in 
his  divine  wifdom  been  pleafed  to  appoint ; 
and  this  I  think  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  all  the 
Do(5lor  fays  of  the  progreflion  of  motions 
without  any  mover,  of  effefts  without  any 
caufe,  of  things  aded  without  any  agent,  or 
of  the  neceflary  exiftence  of  motion,  or  of 
its  uuiverfal  or  particular  determination. 

F      I     N      I     S. 


